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SPANISH IVORIES OF THE XI AND XII CENTURIES 
IN THE PIERPONT MORGAN COLLECTION 


Amone the Pre-Gothic ivories in the Pierpont Morgan Col- 
lection, presented to the Metropolitan Museum in 1917, are five 
ivories, or possibly six, of Spanish origin, dating from the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Certain of these have already been pub- 
lished. In the second volume of his monumental work on 
Carolingian ivories,! Goldschmidt illustrates and describes an 
ivory figure of the Crucified Sayiour? mounted on a cross of 
copper gilt. Goldschmidt’s attribution of this crucifix to northern 
Spain is convincing, but the date which he proposes, about 1200, 
seems somewhat late. I prefer to assign it to the close of the 
twelfth century. Some fifty years earlier is the fine plaque’ 
with two scenes from the Resurrection cycle, the Journey to 
Emmaus and the Noli me tangere, which was formerly in the 
Guilhou and Hoentschel Collections. It is published in the 
Catalogue‘ of the Hoentschel Collection and described as Spanish, 
tenth century. This date is far too early; the ivory must surely 
be assigned to about the middle of the twelfth century. Possibly 
of the same period and provenance is another ivory from the 
Hoentschel Collection, representing Christ in Majesty, described 
in the Catalogue® as French, first half of twelfth century. In 
the following notes I propose to discuss the remaining ivories, 
which, as far as I have been able to ascertain, have not been 
described.® 

1 Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der Karolingischen und 
Sdchsischen Kaiser, 1, No. 27, p. 23, pl. X. 

2 Accession No. 17.190.221. 

3 Accession No. 17.190.47. 

4 Collections Georges Hoentschel. Introductions et Notices de M. André 
Peraté. Ivoires, Orfévrerie religieuse, Pierres. 1911, No. 11, pl. XI. 

5 Op. cit., No. 16, pl. XIV. 

6 Except for brief references in my general survey of the Pre-Gothic ivories 
published in B. Meir. Mus. January, 1920, and for the description, unillustrated, 
of the Queen Felicia book-cover in the Carmichael Sale Catalogue. 
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The earliest of these is illustrated in Figure 1. It is a small 
plaque,'! measuring 23 inches in height by 4% inches in width. 
The subject is difficult to identify. Four men support on their 
shoulders a pole, from which is suspended an object possibly 
intended to represent a tree trunk. A naked woman lies beneath 
this object and touches it with her right hand. I suggest that 
the scene relates an incident connected with the Invention of the 
Holy Cross. 

When St. Helena found the three crosses which had been buried 
by the Jews in a ditch or well, it was impossible to determine 


Figure 1.—Spanisu Ivory, ELEVENTH CENTURY: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


which of the three was the Cross upon which Christ had died, as 
the titulus was missing. In this quandry, St. Macarius, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, was divinely inspired to have all three carried, one 
after the other, to a sick woman who lay at the point of death. 
When she touched the True Cross, the woman suddenly became 
well, and by this miracle the problem of identification was solved. 
Another test of the Cross was made, according to St. Paulinus, 
by St. Helena, who caused a man already dead and buried to be 
brought in contact with the Holy Cross, whereupon he came to 
life. The recumbent figure in the Morgan ivory, however, is 
that of a woman, indicating, if my surmise is correct, that the 
reference is to the test carried out by St. Macarius. 

As to the representation of the Cross in the form of a tree, it is 
hardly necessary to recall the legend which relates that Seth 


1 Accession No. 17.190.142. 
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planted over Adam’s grave a branch from the Tree of Knowledge, 
which endured until the time of Solomon, who cut the tree down 
that it might be set in his house. There it was venerated by the 
Queen of Sheba, who said that the Saviour of all the world should 
be hanged thereon. Solomon then caused the tree to be buried 
deep in the earth, where it was discovered by the Jews and used 
for the timber of the Cross; so that, to quote from the Golden 
Legend, ‘‘the cross by which we are saved came of the tree by 
which we were damned.” 

The plaque is carved in fairly high relief. As decoration, the 
work is not unsuccessful, but the strangely flattened faces with 
large elongated eyes (now almost obliterated by the rubbing 
which the ivory has suffered) and the conventional rendering of 
the bodies and limbs are crude and primitive in character. In 
the treatment of drapery, however, the carver displays a marked 
feeling for rhythm, and succeeds in giving the effect of movement 
to the figures. The modeling of the drapery is strengthened by 
short parallel lines cut in the opposite direction to the fall of the 
folds. This engraving technique, if one may call it so, is char- 
acteristic of early Spanish ivories. 

The style is identical with that of the ivories of the Shrine of 
San Millan, which Sancho the Great, King of Navarre (d. 1035), 
ordered made in 1033 and presented to San Millan de la Cogolla 
(Province of Rioja). In the ivories of the Shrine we note the 
same facial types, the same technical characteristics in the render- 
ing of form and the treatment of drapery, and the same costume. 
The similarity is so close that the Morgan ivory, which is 
said to have been found at Salamanca, may be assigned with 
certainty to the same atelier as the San Millan Shrine, and 
to the approximate date of this monument. 

Were these ivories carved by a Christian artist of Spain or by 
a Musulman working under Christian patronage and direction? 
Whether or not the Christian names! which appear on the Shrine 
may properly be considered the names of artists, the crudity of 
the work, when compared with the dextrous carvings of the 
Spanish Moresque caskets of the same date, makes one hesitate 
to describe the Shrine as the work of a Spanish Arab. At the 
same time, the influence of the Musulman art of Spain is most 
evident. This composite style may be described as Proto- 
Mudejar. 

1J. F. Riano, The Industrial Arts in Spain, p. 134. 
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Of the rare Spanish ivories of this early period carved with 
Christian subjects, undoubtedly the most famous is the ivory 
crucifix presented, with other precious objects, in 1063 by Ferd- 
inand the Great, King of Castile (d. 1065), and his Queen Dojfia 
Sancha of Léon (d. 1071), to the Church of San Isidoro at Léon. 
This crucifix is now in the Archaeological Museum at Madrid. 

The crucifix is unusually large, measuring 21 inches in height 
by 133 inches in width. The Saviour’s eyes are represented 
open; the pupils are made of jet. The head is bent down and 
inclined to one side. Nails transfix the hands; both feet, which 
rest upon a suppedaneum, show the wounds made by the nails. 
A loin cloth reaches from the waist to the knees. 

The cross is elaborately carved on both sides. The short verti- 
cal arm above the head of Christ is inscribed IHC NAZA|RENVS 
REX | IVDEORV(M); above this is a small figure of Christ 
bearing the Resurrection Cross. Below the suppedaneum is a 
crouching figure of Adam, who gazes upward, and the inscription: 
FERDINANDVS REX | SANCIA REGINA. Animal and 
human forms swarm upon the borders of the cross. These reliefs 
represent the Descent into Hell, the Resurrection of the Flesh, 
the Opening of the Sepulchres, and Man’s Conflict with Evil, 
symbolized by devouring beats. On the reverse, the Agnus Dei 
holds the central position. At the extremities of the arms are 
the symbols of the Four Evangelists. The other decoration 
consists of a formal border pattern and of large foliated medal- 
lions with figures of animals and men. 

The crucifix? is generally accepted as Spanish, but opinions 
differ as to whether it is the work of a Musulman or of a Christian 
artist. In either case a Byzantine model has presumably been 

1 For the letter of testament see Espaiia Sagrada, XXXVI, Appendix, p. 
clxxxix. The reference to the Crucifix is ‘““—crucem auream cum lapidibus 
compactum, olovitream, et aliam eburneam, in similitudinem nostri Redemptoris 
Crucifizi.”” The other ivories in the gift comprised boxes and diptychs—“ et 
capsam eburneam operatam cum auro, et alias duas eburneas argento laboratas, 
in una ex eis sedet intus tres aliae capsellae, in eodem opere factae, et dictacos 
culptiles eburneos.”’ 

2 Brief bibliography: J. F. Riaiio, Spanish Arts, p. 135. Linas, ‘Le Crucifix 
de la Cathédrale de Léon au Musée de Madrid,’ R. Art Chrét. 1885. E. Molinier: 
Histoire Générale des Arts appliqués dé UV Industrie, I. Ivoires, p. 168. G. 
Migeon, Manuel d’Art Musulman, II, pp. 141-144. L. Williams, The Arts 
and Crafts of Older Spain, II, pp. 99-104. Paul Mayeur, ‘L’Iconographie du 
Crucifix de San Isidoro de Léon,’ R. Art Chrét. 1909, pp. 255 ff. 
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followed for the principal features of the crucifix. The Christ is 
the least successful part of the work. It has been argued! that 
the crudity of this figure, which is certainly inferior to the sur- 
prisingly vivacious representation of the human form in move- 
ment elsewhere on the cross, indicates that the figure of Christ 
and the surrounding decoration are not the work of the same 
hand. It hardly seems necessary to adopt this theory of two 
craftsmen, one skilled and the other inexpert. Aside from the 
fact that the principal figure would scarcely have been entrusted 
to the less skilful of the two, there are sufficient reasons to explain 
these differences in quality in the work of one artist. In the 
first place, the much smaller scale of the little figures on the cross 
tends to conceal the artist’s deficiencies in anatomical knowledge, 
which become conspicuous in the large figure of Christ, where, 
furthermore, through the nature of the subject, the carver had 
no opportunity to give the effects of movement which lend so 
much animation to the other carvings. Again, the small fig- 
ures, the fantastic animals, and the vine scrolls were probably 
derived from other sources than the model followed for the Christ. 
This would help to explain the diversity in style which has been 
noted in the execution of the San Isidoro ivory. In my opinion, 
one artist is responsible for all the work on the crucifix. The 
fineness of the execution, especially of the ornament, and the 
technical peculiarity, essentially Oriental, of the deep-set back- 
ground on which the relief appears to be applied as cut-work, 
lead me to believe that the San Isidoro Crucifix was carved by a 
Spanish Arab who brought to the service of his Christian patron 
the skilled craftsmanship and the genius for decoration which 
are so amazingly displayed in the ivory caskets carved for the 
Mohammedan rulers of Spain. 

In the Morgan Collection is a plaque (Fig. 2), measuring 53 
inches in height by 34 inches in width, which is undoubtedly by 
the same artist who carved the San Isidoro crucifix.2 The 
technique is the same. The figure of Christ and the symbols of 
the Evangelists are repeated practically without change. The 
two birds in foliated scrolls in the upper border of the Morgan 
plaque and the corresponding design of confronted animals in 
the lower border are found on the front of the San Isidoro crucifix 
at the extremities of the lateral arms. The animals and men in 

1 Leonard Williams, The Arts and Crafts of Older Spain, II. p. 103. 

2 Accession No. 17.190.40.. 
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the rinceaux of the side borders of the Morgan plaque have the 
closest analogies with similar representations on the crucifix. 
The tessellated background is found on both pieces. The 


THE METROPOLITAN 


Figure 2.—SpanisH Ivory Book Cover, ELEVENTH CENTURY: METROPOLI- 
TAN MusEuUM. 


Morgan plaque, which was evidently made for a book cover, to 
judge from the holes for attachment surrounded by vine wreaths 
in the four corners of the plaque, is inscribed on the lower margin: 
IHC H(sic)AZARENVS REX IVDEORV(M). 

On either side of the cross in the Morgan ivory stand the Virgin 
and St. John; above the lateral arms of the cross are symbolic 


\3 
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representations of the sun and the moon; above the head of 
Christ is an angel. These additional figures, which naturally 
do not appear on the San Isidoro ivory, indicate that, for the 
Crucifixion at least, the carver followed a Byzantine model. 
The influence of Musulman art is apparent, however, in the 
technique of the carving, in the leaf and animal forms, and in the 
general character of the decoration. The Morgan plaque may 
be dated, through its affinity to the San Isidoro ivory, about the 
middle of the eleventh century. It is a piece of exceptional 
importance, not only because of the rarity of early Spanish ivories, 
but also on account of its association with the celebrated cruci- 
fix which Ferdinand and Sancha presented in 1063 to the Church 
of San Isidoro at Léon. 

The remaining ivory, a book cover! (Fig. 3), measures 103 
inches in height by 73 inches in width. The core is of wood. 
The wide borders are covered with thin plaques of silver gilt dec- 
orated with cabochons and bits of enamel, which are interspersed 
in a freely developed, balanced design of filigree. The sunken 
central panel is covered with a plaque of silver gilt on which, in 
repoussé, is a cross, the nimbus of Christ, and two inscriptions: 
IHC NA|ZARENVS and FELICIA | REGINA. Against this 
background five small figures in ivory are applied: Christ cruci- 
fied, the Virgin, St. John, and two mourning women, who prob- 
ably represent the sun and moon. One would expect any figures, 
other than angels, occupying the spaces above the lateral arms of 
the cross, to have this meaning, but the absence of attributes is 
exceptional and makes identification. uncertain. Possibly the 
zig-zag lines beneath the figures are intended to suggest clouds. 
On the other hand, the figures appear to be kneeling, and the 
zig-zags may be folds of drapery awkwardly rendered. Two 
mourning women without attributes may be instanced as occu- 
pying similar positions in a Crucifixion scene on a Carolingian 
ivory in -the National Museum of Budapest.? These figures, 
however, are certainly intended for the sun and moon since 
their mantles are gathered up in such a way as to suggest the 
conventional method of representation. 

Accession No. 17.190.33. Formerly in the Carmichael Collection, 
(Sale Cat. of the Coll., Christie, Mason and Wood, 1902, No. 35.) According 
to the catalogue, this book-cover came from the Stein Collection, but the 
piece is not included in the sale catalogue (Paris, 1886) of the Stein Collection. 

2 Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, I, No. 165, pl. LX-X VIII. 
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Figure 3.—Tue Book Cover or QUEEN Feticra: SpanisH, ELEVENTH CEN- 
TURY: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


The carving of the ivories on the book-cover lacks distinction. 
The heads are disproportionately large; the expressions, sullen; 
the modeling, unskilful. The four smaller figures are decidedly 
inferior to the Christ, which may have been copied from a good 
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model. The attitude of the figures and the general composition 
of the scene indicate that the carver had at least some acquain- 
tance with Christian iconography, but the forms themselves 
appear to have been influenced by Musulman carvings on ivory 
caskets. The long, wide sleeves, turned back at the wrists, 
suggest the oriental garb of the little figures on these ivory boxes, 
of which the early eleventh century casket in the Cathedral of 
Pamplona is a well-known example. There are also analogies 
in the pose of the figures and in the treatment of the folds of 
drapery. The peculiar zig-zags, already noted, perhaps have their 
origin in the V-shaped folds which may be seen in the costumes of 
certain kneeling women on the Pamplona casket. The design 
of the filigree on the cover has a Spanish character. On the 
whole, I think the evidence inclines toward a North Spanish 
provenance, and a date which may be approximately determined 
by the inscription on the cover as the third quarter of the eleventh 
century. FELICIA REGINA is presumably Felicia,’ the wife 
of Sancho Ramirez (ca. 1037-1094), who reigned in Aragon as 
Sancho I (1063-1094), and in Navarre as Sancho V (1076-1094). 


JOSEPH BRECK. 


METROPOLITAN Museum oF ArT, 
New York, N. Y. 


1The Carmichael Catalogue states that ‘‘M. Emile Molinier gives the 
following interesting description of Queen Felicia: ‘Felicie, fille de Comte 
Hildhuin, et d’ Adele de Chatillon, mourut en 1085. Femme de Sanche Ramirez 
V® du nom comme roi de Navarre et I* comme roi d’Aragon.’” I have been 
unable to find where Molinier makes this statement, but in any case, there 
seems to be no reason for discrediting the Spanish genealogists, according to 
whom Felicia was the daughter of Armengol de Barbastro, sixth Conde de 
Urgel and of his wife, Dofia Clemencia. See D. Diego Monfar y Sors, Historia 
de la Condes de Urgel, I, p. 329. 
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CENTAUROMACHY AND AMAZONOMACHY IN GREEK 
ART: THE REASONS FOR THEIR POPULARITY 


UNLIKE the Romans, the Greeks, in most branches of their 
art, made little use of recent historical material.'' This is pre- 
eminently true of their monumental sculpture. During the 
great central period of Greek art, the Fifth and Fourth Centuries, 
B.c., there is no known Greek building whose sculpture represents 
a recent historical event, excepting the Temple of Athena Nike 
(‘Wingless Victory’’) at Athens.? The usual themes are myth- 
ological, and of these certain ones enjoyed especial popularity. 
A few great mythical contests, viz., that of the Gods against the 
Giants, those of Greeks against Centaurs, against Amazons, and 
against Trojans, supply subject matter to an impressively large 
number of decorative Greek sculptures. Of these themes the 
centauromachies and amazonomachies were the most often 
repeated. Thus, among the works of the Fifth Century, battles 
with Centaurs were to be seen at Athens, in painting, within the 
Theseum and, in sculpture, on twenty-three metopes of the Par- 
thenon, on the sandals of the cult-image in that temple, on the 
western frieze of the “‘Theseum”’ (falsely so called), and on the 
shield of the colossal bronze statue popularly known as the Athena 
Promachus; at Sunium on the frieze of the Temple of Poseidon; 
at Olympia in the western pediment of the Temple of Zeus; at 
Phigalia (Bassae) on the frieze of the Temple of Apollo. The 
Fifth Century list for battles with Amazons is almost as long. 
These were to be seen at Athens, in painting, within the Theseum 
and the Painted Stoa, and, in sculpture, perhaps on the western 

1In mural painting, however, historical battle-scenes were not uncommon at 
any period. The reason for this divergence from monumental sculpture is 
obscure. 

? The Frieze of the Parthenon, although inspired by actual contemporary 
events, is not strictly historical. It presents a generalized and idealized pic- 
ture of recurring celebrations. 

Lycian sculptures, such as those on the “ Nereid Monument” at Xanthus, 
are excluded from the statement made above. 
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metopes of the Parthenon and certainly on the shield of the cult- 
image in that temple; at Phigalia (Bassae). on the frieze of the 
Temple of Apollo; at Olympia on the throne and again on the 
foot-stool of the cult-image in the Temple of Zeus. Such are the 
facts, so far as known, for public buildings and statues. At a 
humbler level the same subjects figure frequently on the con- 
temporary painted vases of Attica. 

What is the explanation of such iteration? A current answer 
to this question regards these mythical battles as symbols of other, 
more real and more important, achievements. This general 
view takes somewhat different forms. Some authorities see in 
the contests against Centaurs and Amazons covert references to 
the glorious struggle of Greece against Persia. An eloquent 
presentation of this interpretation is given by Professor G. Bald- 
win Brown.! The passage is too long to quote, but the gist of it 
is conveyed in the sentence, ‘“‘The victory over Persia inspired 
indirectly all the monuments of the culminating period of Greek 
sculpture.’’? Other writers, believing in a symbolic interpreta- 
tion, read the symbols in a more general way. It is enough to 
quote Professor Percy Gardner,’ in whose view the metopes of the 
Parthenon present “the story of the development of order out of 
chaos, and civilization out of barbarism.’’* 

I do not believe in any one of these symbolic interpretations. 
It is, of course, impossible to prove that no such ideas were enter- 
tained by any Greek. But I think it can be made probable that 
neither the artists who designed the works in question nor the 
general public understood them in that way. To speak affirm- 
atively, I maintain that the Athenians and other Greeks of the 
Fifth Century, as well as earlier and later, took the mythical 
contests now under consideration simply at their face value. 
The overthrow of the invading Amazons by the Athenians was an 
important event in the legendary history of Attica. The sub- 
ject, then, might and probably did stir patriotic emotions among 
the Athenians. Outside of Attica it had little, if any, patriotic 
significance. As for the battle of Lapiths against Centaurs, the 

1 The Fine Arts (4th ed.), pp. 82-86. 

2See also Colvin, J. H. S. 1, p. 109; E. Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture 
(1915), p. 495; Roscher, Lexikon der griech. u. rém. Mythologie, vol. I1, 1038, 
1039. 

3 Principles of Greek Art, p. 315. 

‘Similar views are expressed by Overbeck, Geschichte der griech. Plastik, 
I, 425; Curtius, History of Greece (Am. ed.) II, 623. 
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Attie hero, Theseus, did indeed take part init. Nevertheless it 
was not for the Athenians a national exploit, and accordingly it 
was not included, as the amazonomachy sometimes was,' in the 
series of great Athenian achievements. In general, I should say 
that these two stories stood on a par in the minds of the Greeks 
with other mythical stories, such as that of the Argonauts or that 
of the Calydonian boar-hunt. They were interesting in them- 
selves and they were on a heroic scale; but they conveyed no 
reference to events other than themselves. 

Several considerations lead to this conclusion. In the first 
place, it must be borne in mind that the tales of Centaurs and 
Amazons originated at an early period. . Just what set them going 
it is fortunately needless for present purposes to inquire. Long 
before the Persian Wars these stories furnished material for 
artistic representation. Thus the battle of Lapiths and Cen- 
taurs appears on the Hesiodic Shield of Heracles, associated with 
other mythical and with genre subjects. Among the numerous 
scenes on the Throne of Apollo at Amyclae and the Chest of 
Cypselus the combat of Heracles with Centaurs found a place. 
Among extant monuments the Frangois vase, dating from about 
560 B.c., has on one side a somewhat extended Lapith-Centaur 
battle, while on the architrave of the temple at Assos Heracles 
pursues a group of Centaurs. It is needless to cite additional 
examples. Contests of Greeks with Amazons also begin to 
appear on the black-figure vases of the Sixth Century. There 
is nothing to suggest that in this period Centaur-stories and Ama- 
zon-stories had any more meaning than the numerous other tales 
of the artists’ repertory. It is, of course, conceivable that after 
the great experiences of the Persian Wars these stories took on a 
new significance; but some positive proof of this ought to be 
produced before we can accept it. 

Now—and this is the second point—there is no ancient author- 
ity for the symbolic interpretations under discussion. Con- 
sidering the extreme meagerness of our ancient sources of infor- 
mation regarding Greek art and especially regarding the popular 
appreciation of art, this objection is not fatal. But it should at 
least give us pause. The only passage, I believe, in extant ancient 
literature which attempts to give a reason for the employment 
of centauromachy or amazonomachy in art is Pausanias V, x, 8. 

1Isocrates, IV, 68; VI, 42; VII, 75; XII, 193; Ps.—Lysias, II, 4-6; Pau- 
sanias, V, xi, 7. 
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There the writer, after describing the centauromachy in the west- 
ern pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, adds this com- 
ment: ‘‘Alcamenes, it seems to me, represented this scene be- 
cause he had learned from Homer that Pirithous wasa son of Zeus, 
and because he knew that Theseus was a great grandson of 
Pelops.”’ (Frazer’s translation.) This explanation shows at 
least that in Pausanias’ time the centauromachy was not under- 
stood as a symbol for the Persian Wars or for the victory of 
civilization over barbarism. If such an understanding was cur- 
rent in the Fifth Century B.c., it must have died out. 

In the third place, if we are seeking to divine the ideas under- 
lying Greek monumental art during its great period, we are 
bound, not to single out a few subjects, however popular, but to 
survey the entire field. What do we find? The range of mythi- 
cal material employed is considerable. Thus, among the sub- 
jects with which Polygnotus and the other painters of the gen- 
eration following the Persian Wars adorned the walls of public 
buildings in Athens and elsewhere, we find the visit of Odysseus 
to Hades, the slaughter of the suitors of Penelope, the seizure of 
the Leucippides by Castor and Pollux, the return of the Argo- 
nauts, the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. The Temple 
of Athena at Tegea, an important building of the early Fourth 
Century, had in its eastern pediment a group representing the 
Calydonian boar-hunt. Is it likely that these compositions 
suggested hidden patriotic meanings? And, if not, is it not 
arbitrary to assume that other compositions, drawn from the 
same great storehouse of mythology, were invested with sym- 
bolic significance? 

In the fourth place, we find centauromachies and amazono- 
machies used in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries under circum- 
stances where their supposed symbolic meaning would be inap- 
propriate. I refer to the Heroén at Trysa in Lycia and the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. The former of these must have 
been the funeral monument of some Lycian chieftain. Even if 
he claimed to be a Greek, as Benndorf supposed, he was a Persian 
subject. So was the Carian satrap to whom the Mausoleum 
was erected. We have to strain probability a good deal in order 
to believe that subjects currently understood in Greece as typi- 
fying the successful resistance of Greece to Persia were used to 
adorn these edifices. Even the vaguer significance of the triumph 
of Greek civilization over barbarism would seem out of place. 
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Finally, there is an argument which appears to me to have 
considerable value. Whereas in a gigantomachy the gods are, 
of course, unmistakably victorious over their enemies, in a 
centauromachy or an amazonomachy there is, as a rule, but slight 
indication, if any, of victory. Pausanias (I, xvii, 2) describes as 
follows a painting by Micon: “In the sanctuary of Theseus 
there is also painted the battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths: 
Theseus has already slain a Centaur, but the others are fighting 
on equal terms.”’ (Frazer’s translation.) Of the twenty-three 
metopes of the Parthenon with Centaurs and Lapiths six give a 
decided advantage to the Lapiths; six show apparently unde- 
cided struggles; eleven, including the four in which the Centaurs 
carry off women, give the advantage to the Centaurs. Take 
again the centauromachy on the west frieze of the so-called 
“Theseum.”’ There, to be sure, the Lapiths outnumber the 
Centaurs by two, but otherwise there is nothing to indicate 
which side is to gain the day. This apparent indifference to the 
outcome of the contest goes so far that on red-figure vases we 
sometimes find, represented alone, the incident of the Lapith 
Caeneus being rammed into the ground by two Centaurs.' Now 
it is true that a Greek, looking upon any of these scenes, could 
have felt no doubt of the general issue; that was fixed in legend. 
But if the artists had really intended to suggest by allusion a 
Greek triumph, is it likely that they would have balanced the 
antagonists so equally and even have detached from the story 
an incident of Lapith defeat?? 

What then is the explanation of the popularity in Greek art of 
centauromachy and amazonomachy? In my opinion there is no 
need to hunt for any far-fetched explanation. These subjects 
commended themselves to the painters and sculptors of the Fifth 
Century and later, partly because they were drawn from famous 
and honorable exploits, but chiefly because they afforded an 
inexhaustible variety of artistic themes. Add the self-perpetu- 
ating power of a fashion once established and you probably have 
the whole story. 

1E.g. Mon. Ant. IX, Pl. 2, a vase-painting by Polygnotus, dating about 460 
B.C, 

2 Contrast the painting of the Battle of Marathon in the Painted Stoa, where, 
although at one side the struggle was undecided, the rout of the Persians was 
made clear (Pausanias I, xv, 1). In those parts of the frieze of the Temple of 
“Wingless Victory’”’ which represent a battle or battles between Greeks and 
Persians the superiority of the Greeks is marked. 
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This will seem to some a lame and impotent conclusion. It 
would indeed be agreeable to believe, with Professor Baldwin 
Brown (The Fine Arts, p. 83), that ‘‘the primary conception of 
Greek as opposed to barbarian . . . —Hellas against the non- 
Hellenic—formed the fundamental theme of Greek monumental 
art.”” But this is a modern illusion. It must dissolve if the 
evidence be critically examined. 


F. B. TARBELL. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF GREEK ART TO THE MEDUSA 
MYTH 


Wuite the Medusa myth doubtless grew up by the same 
cumulative process as other myths, the oldest extant representa- 
tions of it show that as early as the seventh century B.c. its 
main features as we know them today were current. Naturally 
it was the culminating incident which furnished the motive to 
the artists, and the earliest representations of the myth, such 
as the metope from Selinus,' the Boeotian vase relief in the 
Louvre,” and, later in date, a black-figured vase by Amasis in 
the British Museum,’ all depict the act of decapitation, and in 
the first two representations just mentioned there is a probable 
suggestion of the birth of Pegasus. 

The type of physical frightfulness is practically the same in all 
archaic representations, whether of the myth, the mask, or the 
single full figure. All have the broad face with wide staring 
eyes; an ugly grinning mouth with the tongue almost invariably 
outstretched and usually displaying gnashing teeth and tusks. 
But the detail which the name of Medusa generally suggests to 
modern students—the ‘snake hair,’”’ or the hair changed into 
snakes by Athena by way of retribution—is absent. This detail 
is one of the two accretions to the myth which it is proposed to 
consider in this paper. 

The stock patterns of grotesque masks used on coins and gems, 
in relief sculpture, and in vase painting of the seventh, sixth, and 
even fifth centuries have been more or less loosely classed under 
the name of “Gorgon masks.”’ It is evident that these masks 
did not always refer to Medusa or the Gorgon sisters, but were 
often intended to represent Phobos or some male demon. But a 
brief comparative study will make apparent the close relation- 
ship, artistically, between these decorative masks and the Gorgon 
faces in the archaic representations of the myth. 

1 Benndorf, Die Metopen von Selinunt, pl. I 

2? B.C. H. XXII, 1898, pl. V. 

3 Wiener Vorlegebldtter, 1889, pl. IV, 1, b. 
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A typical Gorgon or Phobos mask of a steck pattern used in 
black-figured vase painting occurs on a cylix in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris (Fig. 1). Comparing the shape of the face 
and the features of this mask with the face of Medusa on a 
black-figured oenochoe in the British Museum (Fig. 2), or with 
that of Medusa on a red-figured amphora in Munich (Fig. 3), 
we find a resemblance so strong as to prove that artistically the 
conception of the creatures represented was the same. Again, 
we find the same strong resemblance between the mask on certain 
fifth century coins of 
central Greece,! and 
Medusa’s face in the 
representation of the 
myth on the Selinus 
metope already re- 
ferred to. Numerous 
other comparisons 
might be made, but 
the point seems too 
obvious to require 
further elaboration. 

It is, therefore, to 

these masks that I 

shall refer primarily 

in considering the 

development of the 

snake hair, since in Figure 1.—Mask on Cyuix: BIBLIOTHEQUE 
rendering the mask NATIONALE, Paris. 

the artist, having an 

ample field and a simple subject, naturally gave more attention 
to facial details than he did when dealing with a complex subject 
like the myth. But we shall see that the Gorgon head in the 
representations of the single full figure followed the same course 
of development in regard to the snakes in the hair as the masks, 
though with less elaboration. 

It is generally admitted and is substantiated by existing 
monuments, that in the archaic period snakes were not considered 
a necessary attribute of either Medusa, the Gorgon sisters, or of 
Phobos, and certainly they do not appear in the hair of Medusa. 
It is true that the snakes were occasionally used decoratively in 

1See B. M. Catal. of Coins, Central Greece, pl. XXII, 1, 2, 3 and 8. 
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connection with the mask, as on a warrior’s shield on a black- 
figured vase by Execias in the Vatican.! But the shield on the 
opposite side of the design is decorated with a mask of Silenus 
similarly accompanied by a snake, though the reptile was not an 
attribute of Silenus. 

Sometimes, though rarely, snakes were used decoratively on 
the person of Medusa in the representations of the myth. An 
excellent example is the Medusa figure from the pediment of the 
ruined temple at Corfu.2 These pediment figures are half round, 
and on the stone surrounding the figure of Medusa, and espe- 
cially about her head, there are swarming snakes in low relief. 


Figure 2.—Txe Deatu or Mepusa: OENOCHOE OF AMASIS. 


Around her forehead the hair is curled in heavy snail-shell curls 
suggestive of serpents, while on either side of her face, a large 
snake in high relief is crawling out from behind her head. There 
are also two snakes girt about her waist. 

Again there are instances in which the individual artist provided 
Medusa or the Gorgon sisters with a serpentine ornament as 
on the black-figured oenochoe by Amasis (Fig. 2), or on a black- 
figured amphora in Triest.2 The same arrangement appears 
also on the figures of Phobos on the flange above the handles of 


1 Furtwiingler—-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 131. 
2 Illustrations, Ipaxrixaé, 1911, pp. 172-173. 
Gerhard, Auserlesene Griechische Vasenbilder, pl. LX XXVIII. 
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the Francois vase.!. This form of snake decoration, probably of 
foreign origin, was not generally used, and evidently did not 
become a feature in any stock pattern. At any rate, in all three 
cases just mentioned, the snakes are a decorative feature and 
not, anatomically, a part of Medusa. They are not snakes 
growing in the hair. 

What, then, do the monuments tell us about the origin, at 
least artistically, of this detail? While the huge grinning mouth 
and outstretched tongue were the most constant elements of 
frightfulness during the archaic period, there was developed at 
an early date, a tendency to make the creature more hideous and 
inhuman by a gro- 
tesque rendering of 
the hair. Sometimes 
it is arranged about 
the face in alternate 
bands or scallops of 
black and purple, as 
on the Gorgon on the 
handle of a Corin- 
thian crater in the 
British Museum, 
known as the “‘Am- 
phiaraos Vase’’;? or 
onamask decorating 
the centre of a cylix 
in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale? Some- 
times the scallops Figure 3.—GorGON ON AMPHORA: MUNICH. 
are all black, but by 
means of incised lines are transformed into flat snaky curls, 
as on a mask decorating a cylix in the Berlin Museum,‘ or one 
similarly used on a cylix in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fig. 1). 

A further development was the rendering of the hair in long 
serpentine locks radiating from the crown of the head, with the 
ends coiled about the forehead, as on an archaic antefix from the 
Athenian Acropolis (Fig. 4), or on a mask decorating a cylix in 


1 Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pls. 1 and 2. 

? Furtwiangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pl. 122. 

3 DeRidder, Cat. des Vases Peints de la Bib. Nat. I, pl. IX. 
* Gerhard, op. cit. pl. CCLI, 3. 
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Munich.' On the latter ex- 
ample, the locks are alter- 
nately red and black. 
With these developments, 
there came a tendency to 
produce coiling, twisting locks 
upstanding about the face, as 
on the mask on the warrior’s 
shield on the _ black-figured 
vase by Execias in the 
Vatican, already referred to. 
Here the coiled ends surround 
the forehead as if attached 
Fiaure 4.—Arcuaic ANTEFIX: ATHENS. to it, and the free ends are 

tossed back from the face. 
This arrangement is reversed, and the serpentine appearance of 
the hair more strongly emphasized on a mask decorating the 
handle of a black-figured celebe in London (Fig. 5). Here the 
free ends are upstanding and coiled. The mask on a small 


Figure 5.—Mask on CELEBE: British Museum. 


coin of Lesbos seems to represent the last step in the develop- 
ment of snaky locks (Fig. 6). It wouid certainly require but 
slight expansion of creative fancy to pass from the rendering 
of hair shown on this coin to the actual fringe of serpents sur- 
rounding the head of Medusa on a red-figured 
amphora in Munich (Fig. 3), or to the similar 
fringe surrounding the mask decorating the 
shield of Athena on several vases of about the 
same period as this amphora.? Nor is there 
any abrupt change in passing from the coiled, 

1 Lau, Die Griechischen Vasen, pl. XVII, 1, b. 

2 E.g. mask on a shield on a red-figured vase in Munich, Figure 6.—Co1n 
Furtwaingler-Reichhold, op. cit. pl. 22. or LesBos. 
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upstanding locks around the mask on the celebe in London 
(Fig. 5) to the hair actually coiled into serpents on a bronze 
mask found on the Athenian Acropolis (Fig. 7). 

While the coiling locks were developing about the mask, the 
decorative use of snakes about the head of the full figure seems 
to have suggested snakes mingling with the hair, such as are found 
on the Gorgon in relief from the Temple of Apollo at Didyma,' 
which is claimed to be one of the earliest extant monuments on 
which this detail occurs.2 So we see that the artists have 
changed the hair into 
snakes. 

In the long preceding 
period of Gorgon repre- 
sentation, the artist ad- 
hered closely to the main 
features of the myth, but 
by a process of evolution 
he created a detail which 
it seems more than prob- 
able the myth accepted 
and absorbed into itself. 

The illustrations of this 

development here cited 

are only a very few of the 

immense number which 
existing works of art af- 
ford. It is not claimed 
that any attempt has been made to follow a strict chronological 
order in presenting these illustrations, for such an undertaking 
would obviously be impossible of accomplishment. But it seems 
equally obvious that the examples here presented do constitute 
a sequence showing the development of the snake forms in the 
hair. 

Evidently the assimilation of this detail by the myth was by 
no means immediate or even rapid. Had the snakes in the hair 
been a recognized part of the myth at the time of their first 
appearance in art, they would have become an essential feature, 
and when once developed, they would have been generally if not 


Figure 7.—BronzE MASK FROM THE 
ACROPOLIS: ATHENS. 


1 Pontremoli et Haussoullier, Didymes: Fouilles de 1895 et 1896, pl. XX. 
2 Mendel, Cat. des Sculptures Gr., Rom., et Byzantines, etc. (in the Museum 
of Constantinople), I, p. 559. 
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uniformly used. As a matter of fact, however, the Gorgon mask 
and the single full figure throughout the archaic and middle 
periods were represented quite as often without snakes in the 
hair and about the head as with them. 

Beginning in the latter part of the fifth century, there was a 
tendency to soften the Gorgon or Medusa face. This tendency 
continued down into the late period of Greek art and culminated 
in the complete evolution of what is known as the beautiful type 
of Medusa. The earliest traceable example of this type was a 
bronze mask of which several marble copies exist, the best of 
them being the one known as the Rondanini mask. In the matter 
of Gorgon or Medusa representation, this bronze original was 
far in advance of its period, for it was not until many years after 
its probable date that the beautiful type became the usual one. 

This type, of which many examples occur on gems, often of the 
Augustan age, is represented by a fine girlish head, characterized 
as Medusa solely by the snakes in her hair. It was not, there- 
fore, until a late period that the constant use of snakes in this 
way bears witness to the accepted orthodoxy of this part of the 
myth. 

Long before this time, the single full figure used decoratively 
had practically disappeared from Greek art, and at no time, not 
even in the period of the beautiful type, were the snakes, as a 
rule, found in the hair of Medusa or in any way connected with 
her in the decapitation scene, or in representations of Perseus 
carrying off the severed head of Medusa. The black-figured 
oenochoe by Amasis (Fig. 2) and the pediment figure from Corfu 
are notable exceptions to this general rule. 

The second addition to the myth of which the monuments 
give evidence, is the assertion that the head of Medusa was 
fastened to the aegis of Athena. On this point, the evidence 
from the monuments is, in the nature of the case, of a negative 
character; and the scantiness of original material and the ques- 
tion of fidelity in existing copies make it necessary to speak with 
considerable reservation. 

Like the snakes in Medusa’s hair, this detail (the Gorgon mask 
attached to the aegis of Athena) does not appear in the earliest 
extant monuments. In black-figured vase painting the mask 
was often used on the shields of warriors, but rarely if ever on 
the shield of Athena. . I have been unable to find a single instance 
of its use on the aegis of Athena in vase painting. until the begin- 
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ning of the period of red-figured vases. A vigorous example of 
its use in this manner occurs on a red-figured vase by Andocides 
in the Berlin Museum.' In this case, the mask has all the tradi- 
tional ugliness of feature. But the use of the mask on the aegis 
in vase painting was intermittent, and the rendering, as a rule, 
negligent and feeble, indicating that it was not accepted as a 
necessary part of 

the myth. As 

early as the latter 

part of the sixth 

century and the 

early part of the 

fifth, however, 

the mask was 

used on the aegis 

in sculpture with 

considerable vig- 

or and sincerity.” 

But the extant 

remains of origi- 

nal sculpture of 

this period are 

too scanty to 

permit general- 

ization as to the 

prevalence of 

this feature. 

However this 
may be, accord- Ficure 8.—Marsze Statvette: AcRopouis, ATHENS. 
ing to existing 
sculptures, the mask was not used on the aegis of Athena with 
anything like uniformity during the middle part of the fifth 
century, or from 470 to 440 B.c. Taken in connection with 
the similar omission in vase painting, this is further evidence 
that this detail had not yet become a part of the myth. 

At about the period of the Parthenon, a change in this matter 
seems to have taken place. According to Pausanias there was 
a Gorgon mask on the aegis or breast of Athena Parthenos.® 

! Furtwiangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pl. 133. 

2 See Dickins, Cat. of the Acropolis Museum, Nos. 140, 142, and 625. 

3 Pausanias I, 24, 7. 
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Other evidence is furnished by a presumably original statuette 
in the Acropolis Museum, belonging probably to a period within 
ten years after the Parthenon (Fig. 8). The mask on this 
statuette is of the archaic type so common on the fifth century 
coins of central Greece, excepting that the mouth is not distorted. 
Belonging to the period of this statuette, and later, is the rela- 
tively large group of statues of Athena known to us through 
Roman copies, and to which the Athena Velletri and the Farnese 
and Hope Athenas belong; and then, for the first time in Greek 
art, so far as we may judge from existing material, the mask was 
so generally used on the aegis as to make it an essential feature. 

Was there a revival at this time of a forgotten portion of the 
myth, and did the sculptors respond by a proper representation 
in their statues? Or, as seems more probable, did the sculptors 
in this time of great artistic activity revive and beautify an old 
motive, purely as an artistic detail, and did the myth accept the 
amendment and explain its meaning? 

M. WILson. 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIs. 
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THE NATURE OF THE LARES AND THEIR 
REPRESENTATION IN ROMAN ART 


“‘ Bina gemellorum quaerebam signa deorum 
Viribus annosae facta caduca morae! 
Mille Lares Geniumque ducis, qui tradidit illos, 
Urbs habet, et vici numina trina colunt.” 
—Ovid, Fasti, V, 143-146. 


Ovip’s words may well serve as an introduction to one of the 
problems connected with the Lares. The poet represents him- 
self as searching with increasing perplexity for the twin figures 
in which he had been accustomed to recognize the Lares. In 
their stead, he found innumerable groups composed of the two 
Lares Augusti with the Genius of Augustus between them. A 
Roman of earlier days, on the other hand, would have been 
equally surprised to find the number of the Lares restricted to two. 
In this paper I shall attempt a brief discussion of the reasons for 
the variations in the number of the Lares, and I shall also try 
to explain the differences in the representation of the Lares in 
Roman Art. 

Following in the footsteps of De-Marchi,! Rohde,? Samter,’ 
von Domaszewski,‘ and others, I regard, as the “original’’ Lar, 
the Lar familiaris in whom I recognize a good spirit, closely 
attached in each case to a particular family, to its dwelling, and 
to the territory immediately surrounding the house. The wor- 
ship of this spirit, which centres in and about the family-hearth, 
contains many features which seem to point to a chthonic cult 
and which imply that the Lar was originally worshipped as the 
spirit of the ancestor who had founded the family and still 
watched with devotion over the fortunes of his descendants. 

1 Jl culto privato di Roma antica, I, pp. 27 ff. 


2 Psyche, I, 1910, p. 254. 

* Familienfeste der Griechen und Rémer, pp. 105 ff.; Arch. Rel. X, 1907, pp. 
364 ff. 

4 Abh. zur rémischen Religion, p. 174. 
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Not only in the house but at the compita, or crossroads, another 
great centre for chthonic cults, these protecting spirits were 
worshipped. Here they were supposed to congregate in indefinite 
numbers, corresponding perhaps to the numbers of the adjoining 
estates.! 

The Roman community as a whole was protected by similar 
deities. These Lares praestites were represented as twin youths. 
Working retroactively,. the state-Lares in their turn exercised 
influence upon the Lares of the compita and dualized also the 
Lar familiaris.2 Between the twin Lares of the compita, after 
the reforms of Augustus, appeared the Genius of the Emperor. 
Lastly, between the twin Lares of the household was placed the 
Genius of the master of the house,’ in a few instances‘ supplanted 
by the Genius of the Emperor. 

As this view is directly opposed to that repeatedly expressed 
by Wissowa,° I shall give briefly the chief objections raised by 
this great authority and the answers which I think may be made 
to them. 

Wissowa’s theory,—that the Lar is attached always to places, 
not persons; that he is in the beginning a spirit not of the family 
but of the farm,® and especially of the boundaries of the farm 


represented by the cult of the crossroads; that he has no con- 
nections with the cult of ancestors or of the dead,’—is sup- 
ported by the following considerations: 

1. The comparatively late origin of the belief that the Lares 
represented the souls of dead ancestors. All our oldest references, 


1In this connection, I am disposed to accept, against Samter, the conclu- 
sion of Wissowa (Religion und Kultus der Rémer, (1912) p. 167 and note*) that 
the shrines discussed by Dolabella (Grom. lat. I, p. 302, 20 ff.) are identical 
with those of the Lares at the compita. These shrines are described as 
having entrances and altars corresponding to the number of estates adjoining. 

? This change, it would appear from Rudens, 1207, must have occurred as 
early as Plautus; but cf. Jordan (Annali, 1872, p. 39) who places it after Pom- 
ponius (flor. 88 B.c.). Possibly the beginning of the development may be 
dated from Plautus, the complete change from Pomponius. Wissowa would 
assign it to the reforms of Augustus (Arch. Rel. VII, 1904, p. 48). 

3’ The Genius of the master had of course received worship by itself before 
Augustus. Cf. Playtus, Captivi, 290 ff.; De-Marchi, p. 75. 

* Rém. Mitt. V, 1890, p. 244; Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii (1907), p. 270. 

5 Roscher, Lex. d. Myth. Il, 2; s. v. Lares; Arch. Rel. VII, 1904, pp. 42 ff.; 
Rel. u. Kult. pp. 166 ff. 

® Arch. Rel. VII, pp. 49 and 56. 

7 Rel. u. Kult. p. 174. 
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according to Wissowa, deal exclusively with the Lares as guard- 
ians of the farmer’s fields... Such are the prayers of the Arval 
brothers, the inscription on the ara Consi quoted by Tertullian, 
and the devotio of Decius. To the fields also belongs the oldest 
festival connected with the cult,—the Compitalia. 

2. The difficulty of finding a place for the Lares in the house- 
cult and of distinguishing them in function from chthonic con- 
ceptions like the di Manes and the di parentes, or from Vesta, 
goddess of the hearth.” 

3. The prominence given to slaves in the worship of the 
Lares,? a prominence which Wissowa considers absolutely 
unthinkable if the origins of the cult are to be traced to the 
worship of ancestors. 

In general, says Wissowa, the idea that the Lares were identical 
with the deified ancestors of Roman families did not prevail 
until the time of Varro.‘ Wissowa himself however quotes 
Plautus, Mercator, 834, di penates meum parentum, familiai Lar 
pater, as a passage seemingly at variance with his argument,® 
but declares it contradicted by Mercator, 836,—Ego mihi alios 
deos penates persequar, alium Larem, aliam urbem, aliam civi- 
tatem, etc. 

To say nothing: of the possible comic effect which the lines 
may have been intended to have, as the speech of a desperate 
young man minded to attempt the all but impossible, it would 
doubtless be conceivable to a Roman audience that a man 
could, under certain exceptional circumstances, secure another 
Lar. Was it not accomplished in the ceremony of adoptio?*® 

As for the early references in the songs of the Arvals and in 
the devotio of Decius, Samter’ has proved the appropriateness of 


1 Arch. Rel. VII, pp. 48 f. 

2 Arch. Rel. VII, pp. 43 ff. 

3 Roscher’s Lez. l. c., p. 1890. 

4 Arch. Rel. VII, p. 42 and note. 

5 Lar familiaris in this passage, as in the prologue to the Aulularia, is prob- 
ably a translation of jpws. See Leo in Hermes, XLIII, 1908, p. 127. Wis- 
sowa would consider this equation as due, not to the fact that the Lar was an 
ancestral spirit, but to the gradual introduction of the Lar from the field to 
the house-cult. See Rel. u. Kult. p. 169. 

° If we choose, however, we may, following Samter (Arch. Rel. X, 1907, p. 
372?), regard Lar as used metaphorically to mean simply “‘house,’”’ and thus 
procure a satisfactory climax,—Larem, urbem, civitatem. 

7 Arch. Rel. X, p. 389; Familienfeste, p. 117. 
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calling on the Lares to protect and bless the Roman fields, since, 
if they represent the souls of deified ancestors, they were prob- 
ably regarded as especially able, like other chthonic deities, to 
bring increase to the crops. The same considerations apply of 
course to the inscription on the altar of the harvest-god Consus, 
and the efficacy of Decius’s appeal to the Lares, if they were the 
souls of his ancestors, hardly needs comment. The appeal to the 
Lares among other divinities when the Arvals made an expiatory 
offering would be equally natural. To the meaning of the Com- 
pitalia I shall later recur. 

Wissowa’s well-known reluctance to turn for aid and analogies 
to the folklore of other peoples is partly responsible for his tend- 
ency to regard the Lar as attached exclusively to places, not to 
persons. 

Examples drawn from the conduct of the house-spirits of North- 
ern Europe are interesting because, although they illustrate just 
such fond devotion to the farm and the farmstead as Wissowa 
emphasizes in the case of the Lar, they also prove that the main 
object of attachment in such cases is not the house, but the family 
occupying it. Many of these tales rouse one’s sympathy for the 
much-tried farmer who unsuccessfully endeavours to rid him- 
self of a too-devoted house-spirit. At last, the family in despera- 
tion sets off for a new home, only to hear from one of the drays 
which bear their goods and chattels the triumphant cry of the 
brownie who has succeeded in accompanying them.? That in 
Roman belief also the Lar could be transferred with the family 
to a new home is proved by the well-known passage in Trinum- 
mus, 39 

Wissowa‘ goes too far also in distinguishing between the 
Genius and the Lar on the ground that the Lar is never attached 
to persons so that expressions such as Genio Marci nostri, Manes 
Silanorum, etc., could never be used in connection with the Lares. 


1Cf. Domaszewski, Abhandlungen, p. 174:—‘Diese Ahnherrn hatten 
einst die Ackerflur ihres Fundus dem Walde abgerungen. Sie wirken fort 
als Schiitzer ihrer Flur.” 

2 Cf. Grimm, Deutsche Myth. p. 424°. 

3 See also Ovid, Fast. IV, 802; Tibullus, II, 5, 42; and Samter, Familienfeste, 
p. 108. Cf. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 120 f.:—‘‘ When a Rus- 
sian family moves from one house to another, the fire is raked out of the old 
stove into a jar and solemnly conveyed to the new one, the words, ‘Welcome, 
grandfather, to the new home!’ being uttered when it arrives.’ 

4 Arch. Rel. VII, p. 56. 
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For not only the Lares Hostilii' and the Lares Volusiani,? but 
the Lares Augusti themselves show the possibility of attaching 
to the Lares a personal appellative.* 

The Lar as the single deified founder of the family stands in 
a place apart, and easily distinguished from that occupied by 
the di Manes, the souls of the dead in general, and the di parentes, 
the dead descendants of the Lar.‘ Neither is the function of 
the Lar comparable to that of Vesta, though as he makes his 
home in or near the hearth, there was undoubtedly a connec- 
tion between him and the great goddess of the house-fire.6 It 
is noticeable, for instance, that both Servius and Romulus 
were supposed to be sons of the Lar by virgins. In the case of 
Servius, the maiden Ocrisia was offering sacrifice at the hearth 
of the palace when her destiny was revealed to her by the Lar 
in phallic form;* in the case of Romulus, the punishment threat- 
ened the virgin is averted by Vesta who appears to the wrathful 
king of Alba in a dream.” A somewhat similar story is told of 
Caeculus, founder of Praeneste, who was the son of a maiden 
impregnated by a spark from the hearth-fire.* In this instance, 
we note the substitution (regarded by Wissowa as late and of 


1 Paulus, p. 102; cf. W. F. Otto, ‘Mania und Lares,’ Arch. f. lat. Lex. XV, 
1908, p. 120. 

2C.I. L. VI, 10266 f. 

8 The plural in Lares Hostilii proves to Wissowa that the Lares here are 
not the ancestors of the gens Hostilia, but the Lares as attached to the estate 
of the Hostilii. (Rel. u. Kult. p. 169%.) But the plural may equally well be 
explained as the duplication of the Lar familiaris brought about by the wor- 
ship of the Lares at the compita. 

* So the Lares do not receive worship on the Parentalia except at the Caristia 
or love-feast of the family, where they are undoubtedly present merely as 
family-gods, without connection with the dead. For,as Mommsen (C.J. L.I, 1, 
led. 2] 309) believes, the Parentalia belong to a late period when the dead 
were thought of as kindly and harmless beings, removed from the ordinary 
life of the family, and safely buried in their tombs. In considering such a festival, 
we are far distant from the epoch when the Lar was consciously regarded as an 
ancestor who dwelt beneath the hearth and must be carefully, at. times even 
anxiously, propitiated. 

5 In the Aulularia, 7 and 8, the person who entrusts his treasure to the Lar, 
in medio foco defodit. 

6 Plutarch, de fort. Rom. 10; Dion. Hal. Antig. Rom. IV, 2; Ovid, Fasti, VI, 
627-636; Pliny, N. H. XXXVI, 204; Arnobius, Adv. Nat. V, 18; and cf. Preller, 
Rém. Myth.* I, p. 344. 

7 Plutarch, Vit. Rom. 2. 

8 Virgil, Aen. VII, 678 ff.; X, 544; Cato quoted by Schol. Veron, ad Aen. 
VII, 681; Servius, ad Aen. VII, 678; Solinus, IT, 9. 
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Greek origin) of Vulcan for the Lar.! Pertinent also are the words 
of Pliny (N. H. XXVIII, 39): fascinus . . . deus inter sacra 
Romana a Vestalibus colitur. 

Such stories bring into prominence one of the chief character- 
istics of the Lar familiaris,—his generative power. Here again a 
Roman tradition may be illuminated by foreign parallels.2 In 
one of the instances quoted above, the hearth-god appeared in 
the form of a spark of fire, and the examples collected by Frazer® 
show the wide prevalence of the belief in the procreative force of 
fire and of fire-spirits, and the universality of the idea that the 
hearth is the abode of deified ancestors. It is interesting also to 
note that in the Polish tale quoted by Grimm to illustrate the 
persistence of the household spirit in clinging to a particular 
family‘ the name of the brownie is Iskrzycki, translated by 
Grimm as “funke, feuerstein,” and he lives in the family-stove. 
In this he resembles his Russian relative, the Domovoi,® and 
other house-spirits. 

The unique privileges given to slaves in the cult of the Lares 
constitute no argument against the conception of the Lar as a 
deified ancestor. If the Roman encouraged slaves to worship 
their master’s Genius, to make offerings in its honor, and to 
swear by it, he would surely see no objection to their sacrificing 
in honor of the Lar, who was regarded as so close in nature to 
the Genius that the two were even identified.® 

Slaves, too, as Samter remarks,’ would be especially likely to 
take part in cults pertaining to the farmhouse and the kitchen, to 
which a large part of their activities would naturally be confined. 
In consonance with this assumption, Germanic house-spirits help 
especially in the work or the kitchen and stable. Like Milton’s 
Lubber-fiend, the most illustrious of their clan, they toil for 
grooms and maids to “earn a cream-bowl duly set,’ keeping 
meantime, like the Lar of the Aulularia, a watchful eye on the 
treasures of the house.*® 


! This substitution appears as an alternative tradition in the legend of Servius. 

? The universality of such beliefs is an argument against attributing the 
Roman traditions to a Greek origin, as Wissowa is inclined to do. See Otto, 
‘Mania u. Lares’, p. 118. 

3 Golden Bough’, II, pp. 221 ff.; 230 ff. 

* See p. 244, note 2. 

5 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 119 ff. 

® Censorinus, de die natali, III, 2. 

7 Familienfeste, p. 119. 

8 Grimm, op. cit. pp. 422 ff. 
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But the connection between the slaves of a Roman household 
and the Lares seems peculiarly significant. The mother of Servius 
Tullius was a slave; the mother of Romulus in the similar story 
was a handmaid, who was moreover forced to take the place of 
her reluctant mistress, the princess whom King Tarchetius had 
intended to be the bride of the phallic Lar.1. The vilicus was for- 
bidden to take part in religious rites except at the Compitalia or 
festival of the Lares.2 Dionysius emphasizes the important 
position given to slaves at this time. The festival in fact was 
established by Tullius, the slave’s son, who trois . . . ra repi 
Tav yerovwv iepa auvredodaw év Tots mpovwriots ov édevOEpous, 
Erake rapetvai Te Kai ws 
TOLS Hpwor THs TGV ianpecias.® 

On the night before the festival, woolen images representing the 
free members of the household and balls‘ representing the slaves 
were hung up at the compita and before the house-doors as an offer- 
ing to the Lares. The effigies and balls were intended, says Paulus, 
as a surrogate, ut vivis parcerent et essent his pilis et simulacris con- 
tentt. Macrobius*® adds that a sacrifice was originally made not only 
to the Lares but to Mania who, as Varro tells us,’ was the mother 
of the Lares. It was instituted by Tarquinius Superbus as a sac- 
rifice of slaves pro familiarium sospitate; and, according to Macro- 
bius, a gentler mode of celebration, involving the substitution of 
heads of garlic and poppy for human heads and the offering of 
images to Mania before the doors, was due to Junius Brutus. 

At the Larentalia, a chthonic festival celebrated about the same 
time (December 23) at the grave of Acca Larentia, also identified 
by some scholars with the mother of the Lares,’ a mutilated 
note of Varro’s® informs us that a sacrifice was made to the spirits 
of dead slaves. 

1 Plutarch, Vit. Rom. 2. 

2 Cato, de Agr. V, 3. For the vilica’s offering to the Lares on Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides, cf. de Agr. CXLIII, 2. 

3 Antiq. Rom. IV, 14. 

‘That these pilae may themselves have been images is shown by Samter, 
Arch. Rel. X, p. 383°. 

5 P. 239; ef. p. 121, 17. 

¢ Sat. I, 7, 34. 

7 Ling. Lat. IX, 61. 

8 The identification is strenuously opposed by Wissowa, in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, s. v. Acca, pp. 133 f. It is supported by Miiller-Deecke, Schwegler, 


Preuner, and Preller. See Wissowa’s references, I. c. 
® Ling. Lat. VI, 24; faciunt dis manibus servilibus sacerdotes. 
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Finally, Acca Larentia herself shares in the taint of lowly birth, 
for she was supposed to have been a meretriz, forced, like the 
mothers of Romulus and Servius, to marriage with a god, in this 
instance Hercules.' 

Both the Larentalia and the Compitalia were, as von Domas- 
sewski has observed,? under the influence of the Saturnalia. 
Anxiety for the fate of the seed was mingled with awe and rever- 
ence for the dead who, themselves hidden beneath the earth, 
might forward or retard the growth of the crops. As in many 
other countries, a period of carnival magically aided by its free- 
dom and license the development of plant life. Frazer has con- 
jectured® that the Saturnalia may have originated in an inter- 
calary festival, regarded, like such festivals in general, as an 
unlucky season when the ordinary rules of life were inverted. 

Curious reversals of regular custom marked at any rate the 
days of the Saturnalia. One of the most astonishing features 
of the festival was the liberty allowed to slaves. They took 
their masters’ places, sat at table waited on by their lords, and 
assumed in the household all the dignity and power usually 
displayed by their owners.‘ The same procedure marked the 
Cronia and other Greek festivals,5 and Dionysius seems to hint 


at something of the same sort by the following passage on the 
Compitalia:® jv xai Kad’ quads a&yovres ‘Pwyator 

kal Tov apxatov eri T&v iepGv, Oepa- 


Tois Rpwas iAackouevor Kal Grav dovAov adacpodyres aitav 
év Tots huépacs Exeivars, iva TH GidavOpwria peya 
Tt kal ceuvov Exovon yivwyrar epi Trois Kdi Ta 
AuTnpa Hrrov Bapiywrrat. 

When one remembers that during this same festival effigies 
were offered at the crossroads, a chthonic centre, to divert the 
attention of the Lares and Mania and cause them to spare the 
living,’ one is led to the conjecture that possibly slaves at this 
season were scapegoats for their masters and took for a brief 

1 Macr., Sat. I, 10, 11 ff. 

2 Abh. p. 174. 

8 Golden Bough’, VI, p. 339. 

* Macrob. Sat. I, 7, 26; I, 24, 23; Horace Sat. II, 7, 4; Seneca, Ep. 47, 14. 

5 Athen. XIV, 44 f., pp. 639 B, 640 A. 

SIV, 14. 

7 Cf. the explanation given by Macrobius (I, 7, 31) of the Sigillaria used as 
presents during the Saturnalia. 
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hour their places and privileges, not for the reason given by the 
kindly Dionysius, but to give their lords a further chance to de- 
ceive the lurking spirits by satisfying them with humbler prey. 
The offering of woolen effigies corresponding in number to the 
free inhabitants and of balls for the slaves of each household does 
not, of course, entail the ridiculous consequence suggested by 
Wissowa’ that those who regard it as a surrogate must hold that 
originally all members of the household were sacrificed to the 
angry deities. The images were doubtless intended merely, like 
the beans of the Lemuria, to attract the attention of the spirits* 
and divert them from their possible intention of seizing or harm- 
ing some member of the family, each of whom was thus protected. 
An image might be a satisfactory substitute for a man. If, 
however, the precaution proved vain, then the disguise of the 
slaves as freemen might be of efficacy in deluding the denizens 
of the underworld, and a slave might be seized instead of his 
master. The sacrifice to the Manes of slaves is likewise expli- 
sable, if the slaves during this cycle of festivals were really repre- 
sentatives of their masters. ; 
I hold, then, that none of Wissowa’s objections to considering 
the Lares as the souls of ancestors is cogent.* If the account of 


the development of the cult which I have suggested above is 


1 Many parallels might be adduced to illustrate the feeling of primitive 
peoples that dead ancestors, though a source of fertility and so of blessing, are 
also jealous spirits, liable to injure even their kindred. Cf. Frazer, Belief in 
Immortality, I, pp. 130, 153, 173, 247, 258, 298. The capriciousness of the 
modern brownie may perhaps show a survival of this belief. 

2 Rel. u. Kult. p. 167°. 

3 Often at similar festivals food is offered to spirits with a like propitiatory 
purpose. Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Frogs, 218, and J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek 
Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, p. 201; Ralston, op. cit. p. 134. 

4One may query why, if the hearth or the space beneath it was associated, 
perhaps as an original burial-place, with the cult of ancestors, it was connected 
in worship with a single ancestor only, the Lar familiaris. To this one may 
answer that the Lar familiaris was rather the personification of the Ancestors 
embodied in the founder of the family, than an individual. It is to the ius. _ 
imaginum that we must look for individualized ancestors. This is perhaps 
the reason why the word Lar meant to the Roman “house,” “home,” “family- 
traditions’”’ as well as “family-god.’’ The vagueness of the concept would 
explain also why the Lar so readily accepted pluralization. Even Plautus 
(Rudens, 1207) uses Laribus familiaribus in an inaccurate plural for all the 
gods venerated at the hearth. 

So the Genius of the father of the family was the only Genius which received 
worship from all the members of the household, though each male had his 
own Genius. Similarly, too, the Russian Domovoi (Ralston, op. cit. p. 120) is 

4 
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correct, we may draw an interesting parallel with the evolution 
of Hermes from a pixios or to a Beds and 
ayopaios and also to a rporidacos and a 


Neither of the Lar familiaris nor of the Lares in their other 
aspects as gods of the compita and protectors in general of the 
Romans and their city do we find representations in art until 
Greek influences have absorbed and modified the original con- 
ception. 

There was, however, a_ well-established tradition? that an 
altar to the Lares Praestites had been founded in Rome as early 
as the days of Titus Tatius. Ovid’ and Plutarch* both describe 
the ancient signa of the Lares, statues which despite their age, 
must, as Wissowa has shown, belong to a comparatively late 
period when the ancient open altar had been replaced by a 
temple and images after the Greek model. As neither Ovid nor 
Plutarch appear themselves to have seen the statues of the 
Lares, it is probably to Varro that we owe the description of 
them as two standing youths with a dog, also standing, between 
their feet. Plutarch adds that the Lares themselves were dressed 
in dog-skins. Both suggest as a reason for the presence of the 
dog the character of the Lares as guardians, and we may remem- 
ber the attribution of a dog to Silvanus who is often closely 
connected and even confused with the Lares. Some authorities’ 
the chief representative of the ancestors, though in some districts the spirits 
of the dead usurp his functions. Among the Hereros (Golden Bough’, II, p. 
221) the ancestral spirits at the hearth are often addressed in the plural; but, 
when a sick man is borne round the fire, his friends chant: 

“See, Father, we have come here, 
With this sick man to you, 
That he may soon recover.” 

1M. B. Ogle, review of Eitrem, Hermes u. d. Toten (a work to which I regret 
that I have not had access) in Am. Jour. Philol. XXXI, 1910, pp. 93 ff. 

2 Varro, Ling. Lat. V, 74. 

3 Fasti, V, 129 ff. 

4 Aet. Rom. 51. 

5 See Roscher’s Lexikon, s. v. Lares, p. 1871. 

6 Rel. u. Kult. p. 214. The dog also appears with the Dioscuri on Roman 
denarii of ca. 217-197 B.c. See Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the 
British Museum, I, p. 58. As the dog, however, is in frequent use as a symbol 
of the gens Antestia (p. 114), it is doubtful whether the denarii mentioned 
may not have been coined by a member of the gens, in which case the animal 
would have no particular connection with the Dioscuri. 

7 Jevons, Roman Questions, Introduction, p. XLI, and Ehrlich, Zeitschr. f. 
vergl. Sprachforsch. XLI, 1907, p. 298. 
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even advance the theory that the Lares themselves were originally 
worshipped in the shape of dogs. No trace, however, of such a 
worship appears in the cult of the Lares domestici, and in general 
house-spirits are not symbolized by this animal.' The use of 
dogs in chthonic cults is on the contrary well attested, and when 
we remember that Hecate, goddess of the dead who gather at 
the crossroads, was represented as a dog,? and that dogs were 
sacrificed to Genita Mana,’ a goddess whose close relation to 
Mania and the Manes is undoubted, the presence of the dog with 
the Lares praestites seems clearly to indicate 
the chthonic side of their nature.‘ 

On the reverse of coins of the gens Caesia 
(Fig. 1), issued 104 B.c., sit two youths 
draped round the waist and grasping spears. 
Between them is a dog and in the field is the 
inscription in monograms LARE, while 


above appear the head ¢ s fulean. 4 ian 
ove appear the head and tongs of Vulcan 


Although evidently influenced by the an- ane: Daxamvs or 
cient statues of the Lares praestites, these L. CaEsivs. 
youths are seated instead of standing like 

the figures which Ovid described. The dog also sits, whereas in 


Ovid, canis ante pedes saxo fabricatus eodem stabat. The type of 
the Lares here is plainly Dioscuric. 

From the representation on the coinsof the gens Caesia differ all 
other known artistic conceptions of the Lares. Bronze statues, 
altar-reliefs, Pompeian lararia, shrines at the compita, and wall- 
paintings unite in representing the Lares as curly-haired youths 
with high-girt tunics and boots. Their hands hold various 
attributes of peace and plenty, such as rhyta, paterae, horns of 
plenty, ete. 

Of this type Friederichs further distinguishes two sub-classes.* 
The youths of the first hold a cornucopia and patera, or, instead 
of the latter, wheat-ears (Fig. 2, 4). The Lares in this group al- 
ways appear clad in a chiton and mantle. In the second group, 
they pour liquid from a rhyton, held high in the right hand, into 
a patera or similar receptacle in the left hand (Fig. 2,8). They 

1 The cat, on the other hand, hence our “ Puss in Boots,” is frequent in this 
connection. See Grimm, op. cit. p. 416. 

2 Rohde, Psyche, II, p. 83°. 

3 Plutarch, Aet. Rom., 52. 

4See Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 101. 

5 Berlins antike Bildwerke, I1, pp. 438 ff. 
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often wear the chiton only, and advance in pairs with a jovial 
dancing-step, whereas Class I shows a more quiet posture. 
Although the first class so markedly resembles the undoubted 
Lares of the second class, the attribution is not attested by 
inscriptions, and Wissowa’s conjecture! that the single quiet 


FIGURE 2.—STATUETTES OF LARES: A, PRE-AUGUSTAN TYPE; B, DANCING Lar. 


figures may be Lares familiares of the pre-Augustan age there- 
fore lacks proof. 

Confining ourselves, then, to Class II and to the type seen on 
the coins of the gens Caesia, let us endeavor to decide (1) why the 
Lares were portrayed in forms which suggest the Dioscuri; (2) 
why this warrior-type is so much rarer than the other; and (3) 
what considerations influenced the choice of the commoner 
representation. 

1. It was not unnatural that a connection between the Lares 
and the Dioscuri should occur to the Roman mind. The Dios- 


1 Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. Lares, p. 1894. 
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curi, like the Lares were, in one aspect, house-spirits,' although 
their guardianship was in general rather over the door than the 
hearth.2, Door and hearth, however, are in folklore most inti- 
mately associated, and more than one bit of evidence may be 
adduced to prove the connection of the Lares with entrances.‘ 

The chthonic aspect of the Dioscuri would also lead to their 
identification with the Lares, as would the belief in their efficacy 
as saviors and protectors both of individuals and of the state. 

2. The reason for the choice of another type to represent the 
Lares may well have been the danger of confusion with the 
Penates whose statues in the state shrine on the Velia, as described 
by Dionysius’ prove their artistic affinity to the Twin Brethren. 
Judging from the coins of C. Antius Restio® and of the Sulpicii 
and Fonteii,’ the resemblance was even closer than in the case 
of the Lares. If Wissowa’s conjecture,’ that in Tusculum also 
the Penates of the community were represented as Dioscuri, be 


1 See Nilsson, Griechische Feste, p. 419: “Die Dioskuren sind aber keine 
Gétter bestimmter Geschlechter; ihre Kult ist vielmehr ein Hauskult, zu dem 
jedermann die gleiche Berechtigung hatte. Damit stimmt die Form des 
Opfers, denn auch die Theoxenien sind ein Opfer. Den Hausgeistern wird ihre 
Nahrung von den Hausgenossen dargebracht; man wird versucht die Haus- 
kobolde des germanischen Glaubens und die ihnen vorgesetzten Mahle zu 
vergleichen.” 

2 They are, however, sometimes termed ’E@éortor. See Lobeck, Aglaopha- 
mus, p. 1237. 

’ For a possible explanation, see Trumball, Threshold Covenant, p. 22. 

4 Several Pompeian houses show traces of lararia or similar shrines near the 
entrance. So Mau (Rém. Mitt. VIII, 1893, p. 7; see also p. 9, casa c; Overbeck‘, 
p. 315; Gior. degli Scavi, 1870, p. 10) notes of a house in Pompeii without com- 
pluvium or impluvium that immediately to the right on entering the door was 
a low altar with traces of fire, while above was a niche in the wall for the Lares. 
An interesting passage from St. Jerome (In Esaiam ce. 57, Vol. III, p. 418, ed. 
Bened.) proves for late antiquity the presence of statues of the goddess Tutela 
at the entrances both of private houses and of insulae. This goddess appears 
occasionally (C. J. L. Il, 4082; Eph. Epig. 1X, 440) with the Lares, and in such 
cases is evidently a deification of their protecting power. It is possible that 
Propertius, IV (V), 8, 50, may refer to a shrine of the Lares at or near an 
entrance. It should be noted that the first part of the passage from Jerome, 
though used by De-Marchi, Marquardt and Mommsen to prove the presence 
of the Lares near the entrance, refers, as the context shows, to the Israelites 
and can only by inference be applied to the Romans. 

5T, 68. 

6 Babelon, Monnaies de la Répub. rom. I, p. 155, No. 2. 

7 Ibid. II, p. 471; I, p. 503. 

8 ‘Die Uberlieferung iiber die rém. Penaten,’ Hermes, XXII, 1887, p. 32. 
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correct, the very ancient interest of Tusculum in the Dioscuri 
would argue for the early adoption of the type there. It may 
therefore have seemed to the Romans that- the Penates had, as 
it were, a prior right to identification with the Dioscuri, and that, 
as confusion existed, another equation for the Lares must be 
found. 

An existing type was apparently ready at hand, for a fragment 
of the Tunicularia of Naevius' recalls the painter Theodotum com- 
pellas [compella Sealiger] . . . qui aras Compitalibus sedens 
in cella circumtectuas tegetibus Lares ludentis peni pinxit bubulo. 
If the usual interpretation of this passage is correct,? even before 
the time of Naevius the Lares were represented in some such 
jovial guise as their later Pompeian brethren present. It was, of 
course, just at this period that attempts to equate Greek and 
Roman divinities began to be frequent. 

The usual explanation is that given by Wissowa,* that the 
so-called “dancing Lares”’ are derived from a late Greek type of 
Bacchus probably common in South Italy in Naevius’s day. 

We may note first that the figures of the Lares do not so much 
resemble the ordinary conceptions of Dionysus as they do those 
of members of the wine-god’s train. Friederichs* has remarked 
the subordinate character of the “dancing Lares’’ and the way 
in which they group themselves on either side of the Genius as 
the main figure. Now if the idea of the evolution of the Lares 
presented in this article is correct, they were not at first sub- 
ordinated to the Genius or any other divinity, but appeared in 
indefinite numbers at the compita as protectors of the adjoining 
estates and as representing the cult of the ancestors. It was 
not, indeed, until after the reforms of Augustus that the Genius 
became common as the central figure. Whence, then, their 
peculiar lack of independence? 

It is not likely to have been a later development, derived from 
association with the Genius, for the type, if we may trust Naevius, 
was an early one. 

A study of the Dioscuri, such as I have previously attempted,° 

1 Ribbeck, Com. frg. 99 ff. 

2A different interpretation is given by Ehrlich, Zischr. f. vergl. Sprachf. 
XLI, 297 f. 

’*Monumenta ad religionem Romanam spectantia tria,’ Ann. dell’ Inst. 
1883, pp. 159 f.; Rel. u. Kult. p. 172. 

4 Op. cit. p. 439. 

’ 4. J. A. XXIII, 1919, pp. 1 ff. 
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shows that pairs of divinities are quite likely to be subordinated 
to a céntral and more important god. Does the explanation of 
our problem lie in the influence of the other class of Lares, already 
equated with the Dioscuri? In favor of this answer would be 
the fact that the ‘‘dancing Lares” are two in number like those 
on the coins of the gens Caesia, where the influence of the Dios- 
curi is apparent. We might then see a sort of transition-type 
in the statue of a dancing youth in the Louvre! who is clothed in 
a skin tunic, girt apparently with an animal’s tail. He holds 
in his right hand a rhyton terminating in a dog’s head and in 
his left a patera. Longpérier identifies the bronze as a Lar, 
though, as in the case of many similar figures, there is no in- 
scription to assure us as to the intention of the sculptor. 

But if this conjecture is justified, why was the Dionysiac type 
chosen for the Lares? Wissowa’s idea that the Lares in this 
aspect are heralds of the mirthful Compitalia is hardly applicable. 
In fact his inference as to the joyousness of the Compitalia is 
not supported by his references.” 

A more profitable line of investigation would seem to be the 
study of a possible relation between the Lares and Liber, origi- 
nally a Genius genialis, embodying the concept of creative full- 
ness.* In the cult of Liber, as in the traditions associated with 
the Lar familiaris, the phallus played an important part; Liber, 
like the Lares, received worship at the crossroads;* and the later 
merging of Liber and the Greek Dionysus might foreshadow the 
type of the “dancing Lares.”” The number and subordinate 
character of the ‘dancing Lares” would, according to this sup- 
position, be derived from connection with the Dioscuri; the 
type from the resemblance in nature between the Lares and 
Dionysus-Liber. 

Much more satisfactory, however, would be a derivation which 
should include the two elements. If we could find a pair of Greek 
deities of subordinate character, who might be represented in a 

: Longpérier, Notice des bronzes antiques, p. 103, no. 464; Daremberg et Sag- 
lio, s. v. Diphthera, fig. 2451. . 

2 Rel. u. Kult. p. 167°. Even if we grant that such a phrase as uncta Com- 
pitalia (Virg., Catal. XIII, 27) points to a lavish and therefore joyous banquet, 
we must acknowledge, as Samter points out (Arch. Rel. X, 1907, pp. 384 f.), 
that a noisy feast is, even in modern times, by no means incompatible with a 
celebration in honor of the dead. 

8 Rel. u. Kult. p. 120; see Reifferscheid, Annali, 1863, p. 134. 

4 Augustine, De Civitate Dei, VII, 21. 
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guise suggesting a Dionysiac type; if we could prove that these 
deities resembled the Lares in function to an extent sufficient to 
warrant identification; and, finally, if we could show that these 
divinities were known in Italy about the time of the Hannibalic 
War, we might with a fair degree of probability assume the deriva- 
tion from them of the “‘ dancing Lares.”’ 

These specifications are, I think, fulfilled by the Cabiri or Meg- 
aloi Theoi.' The cult attained a great reputation in Rome even 
in Republican times, as is shown by the offering made at Samo- 
thrace by Marcellus, conqueror of Syracuse.? The widespread 
identification in the Hellenistic period of the Samothracian 
Cabiri and the Dioscuri combined with the stories of Aeneas to 
produce the Roman equation Cabiri= Dioscuri=Penates. As 
we have seen, the Penates in their shrine in the Velia were por- 
trayed as Dioscuri, and the inscription in the temple described 
them, like the Cabiri, as Magni di 

This particular type of Dioscuri-Cabiri, though chosen also for 
the Lares, could not, I have concluded, persist because of the 
inevitable confusion which would arise between the Lares and 
the Penates. 

But there were many other Cabiric cults beside that on Samo- 
thrace, and the surprising variations which occur in the other 
centres were combined with true eclecticism by Roman worship- 
pers. So in an inscription* found on Imbros the dedicant, a 
Roman as Bloch has observed, has heaped upon the Cabiri a 
singular jumble of complimentary epithets: 

wevyarou | Geoi Suvaroi | ioxuppoi Kai | | Iar[ex]ou® 
Kotos | Kpevos ‘T | | Eiazerés Kpovos. 

The inscription produces, as Keil® well remarks, the effect of 
an Orphic prayer,—an effect which is increased by comparison 
with Orphic fragment VIII: 

Kotév re Kpotéy re Popxiv re kparavér, 
kal Kpdvov, 'Qxeavov 0’, ‘Trepiova r’, Te. 

' The identification of the Lares with the Curetes and of these with the 
Cabiri was frequent in antiquity. See Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 1178, 1236. 

2 Plutarch, Marc. 30. For further evidence see 7.G. XII, 8, pp. 38 ff. 

3 Serv. ad. Aen. III, 12. 

4See Bloch in Roscher, Lexikon, s. v. Megaloi Theoi, p. 2533. 

5 Friedrich reads rar[pjo. See Kern, in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. ‘Kabeiros 
und Kabeiroi,’ p. 1410. 

® Philologus, suppl. 2, p. 601. 
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In harmony with this impression is the fact that on Samo- 
thrace the two Cabiri were often regarded as Dionysus and Zeus,! 
while at times Dionysus was called “son of the Cabir.’* In 
Thebes, too, Dionysus was the centre of the cult.’ 

At Lemnos, on the other hand, perhaps the most ancient 
home of the Cabiri, they were represented as subordinate protect- 
ing spirits, guardians especially of the vintage. These Lemnian 
Cabiri are introduced by Nonnus (Dionys. XIV, 17 ff.) into the 
army of Dionysus. On this island the chief Cabir was Hephaestus 
who seems also to have been recognized 
as one of the Cabiri of Samothrace.® 

A Cabir represented with the attri- 
butes of this Lemnian Hephaestus would 
suggest a Dionysiac type,® as is evident 
from the coins of Thessalonica, some of 
which,’ with the inscription KABEIPO2, 
show on the obverse the head of a laure- 


ate youth r., with a hammer on his left ., " : 
Figure 3.—Casir: Coin 


rhi apres ic av 
shoulder, while others® display on the or Turssatomca. 
reverse a youth similarly inscribed, stand- 
ing |., clothed in a short chiton or exomis, with a rhyton in his 


right hand and a hammer or double-axe in his left (Fig. 3). 
Although all the evidence from Thessalonica is of late origin, 

there are indications that the cult itself was ancient. At any 

rate, types of the sort represented on these Macedonian coins 


1 Schol. Apoll. Rh. I, 917; Etym. Gud. 289, 20; Etym. Magn. 482, 27. 

2 Cic., De Nat. Deorum, III, 58; Ampel. 9; Lydus, de mens. 4, 51 (ed. 
Wuensch). 

3 Kern, Arch. Anz. 1893, p. 129. 

4 Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 1207 ff. 

5 Herod. III, 37; Bloch, l. c. p. 2525; but ef. Kern, Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. 
‘Kabeiros und Kabeiroi,’ pp. 1422, 1427. 

6 For abundant references to prove the close connection between Hephaestus 
and Dionysus, see R. Pettazzoni, ‘Le origini dei Kabiri nelle isole del Mar 
Tracio,’ Mem. R. Accad. dei Lincei, Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filolog., 
Serie V, XII, 1909, pp. 717 f. This is not the place to discuss the reason for 
the resemblance between the Cabir, Dionysus, and Hephaestus. This resem- 
blance I believe to be fundamental and due to the development of the three 
divinities from a common origin. 

7E. g. Mionnet, Description de médailles antiques, I, p. 491, no. 303; ef. 
Suppl. III, p. 119, no. 743. 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, Macedonia, Thessalonica, p. 113, 47 (Imperial). 

® See below, p. 258, note 6 and Cook, Zeus, I, pp. 104 ff. 
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suggest a possible origin for the Dionysiac Lares, and I would 
add the further suggestion that many of the quiet standing 
figures, which in dress and attributes resemble the Lares but lack 
inscriptions to make the attribution certain, may in reality be 
Cabiri. The singleness of these figures, influenced, if my sup- 
position be correct, by the type of the single Cabir, may have 
appealed to the Romans as a congenial reminiscence of the 
original Lar familiaris. 

In discussing the possible effect of Dionysus-Cabir upon the 
Lares, we may remember, too, that in the tale of Attus Navius! 
the shrine of the Lares is in a vineyard and grapes are offered to 
them, and that Liber, who like Dionvsus was called son of the 
Cabir, was himself sometimes numbered among the Cabiri.? 

With the Cabiri or Corybantes of Macedonia was associated 
a piteous story which bears undoubted resemblance to the Orphic 
tale of Zagreus. Christian propagandists® recited with horror 
the murder by two brothers of a third, identified with Dionysus 
by Clement, and the burial of the victim at the foot of Mount 
Olympus. In Clement’s version, the head only received burial; 
the membrum virile was transported by the murderers to Etruria.‘ 

With this story in mind, it is interesting to note the tripling 
of the Dioscuri-type which occurs frequently on Etruscan mir- 
rors.’ Whether in such cases the three youths are in truth a 
reminiscence of similar Greek groups of the three Cabiri we may 
leave doubtful. That some knowledge of the Theban and Samo- 
thracian cult-legends was current in Etruria seems proved from 
the mirror (Gerhard, pl. CX XXVIII) where Prometheus sits on 
his rock between ‘‘Castur”’ and “Calinice”’ who hold in their 
hands the symbol of the Titan’s punishment,’ the iron ring® 


1 Cie. De Div., I, 31; Dion. Hal., III, 70. 

2 Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 1208. 

3 Firm. Mat., De Err. Prof. Rel. 11; Clem. Alex., Protr. II, 19, 1-4, p. 15, 
1 ff. (ed. Stéhlin). 

‘For a connection between the Tarquins and the gods of Samothrace, see 
Maer. III, 4, 7. 

5 FE. g. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, pl. LV. 

6 The mirrors may indicate the ancient origin of the cult-legend told by Clem- 
ent and the other propagandists in regard to the Cabir of Thessalonica. 

7 Welcker, Trilogie, p. 51; Kern, Arch. Anz. p. 130; Serv. in Virg. Ecl. VI, 
42; Pliny, N. H. XXXVII, 2. 

8 Two rings according to Cook (Zeus, I, p. 328°); a ring and gem according 
to Terzaghi (Milani, Stud. e mat. III, p. 213). 
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which was one of the distinctions of the mystae of Samothrace.' 
At any rate, the common occurrence in Etruria of the so-called 
Cabirie mirrors would increase the probability that the Romans 
also were familiar with groups in which two youths resembling 
the Dioscuri surrounded a third, more prominent, figure. 

On many mirrors,’ furthermore, one of the “ Dioscuri’’ ap- 
pears with the inscription Laran. Etymological connection be- 
tween Laran and Lares has been affirmed by Corssen.* The 
possibility of an equation made by the Romans, justified or not 
justified by etymology, is strengthened by the comparison which 
Thulin has undertaken between Martianus Capella’s account of 
the wedding of Mercury and Philology where the gods are divided 
among sixteen different regions of the heavens, and the names of 
divinities on the bronze liver of Piacenza.‘ 

Martianus, I, 46 reads:—In secunda itidem mansitabant 
praeter domum TIovis, quae ibi quoque sublimis est, ut est in omnibus 
praediatus, Quirinus Mars, Lars militaris; Iuno etiam ibi domi- 
cilium possidebat, Fons etiam, Lymphae diique Novensides. 
The same conjunction of the Lares with Mars, Fons, and Juno 
is noticeable in the lustrum missum of the Arval Brothers.® 

In the corresponding position to the Lar militaris on the bronze 
liver appears the Etruscan le@n or leOam, a deity for whose 
association with Laran see Etruskische Spiegel, V, p. 12. The 
mirror referred to was seen by Corssen, who describes the figures 
upon it as almost destroyed. He was able to decipher the inscrip- 
tions Uni, Menrva, Tinia, lebam, Laran, . . . arna,— 
which prove the scene to have been the Birth of Menrva-Athena. 

If one tries to explain the presence of Ledam=Lar militaris 
in a birth-scene, one is led to remember the frequent appearance 
on similar mirrors of the Dioscuri at the birth of Minerva. As 
the Dioscuri resembled in type the Lares, it seems likely that 
Le@am=Dioseur. But on the mirrors Laran also appears as 


1 Lucretius, VI, 1044; Pliny, N. H. XX XIII, 23. The story of Prometheus, 
as Kern remarks, is traceable to Lemnos where, it will be remembered, an 
inscription in a language seemingly akin to Etruscan has been discovered. 
Proof of the worship of the Cabiri among the Etruscans may also be derived 
from Dion. Hal. II, 22, 2. 

? Gerhard, Pls. CCLV, c; LIX, 2; CCLVII, c, 1; XC; CCLXXXIV, 1 and 
2; Vol. V, p. 12; pl. 84, 2. 

3 Sprache d. Etr. 1, p. 252. 

*C. Thulin, Gétter d. Martianus Capella, pp. 42 ff. 

5 See Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Arvales Fratres, pp. 1481 f. 
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a Dioscuric type, and therefore Laran may equal Lar militaris.' 

The chthonic nature of the Cabiric cults, particularly on 
Lemnos. and Samothrace, the legends involving the Cabiri and 
Hecate, goddess of the crossroads,? and the connection of Diony- 
sus with the cult of the dead may have contributed to the assimi- 
lation of the Lares and the Magni Di. 

Among the features of the Samothracian worship were solemn 
dances in stately measure.* Such dances are appropriate to all 
deities of fertility, such as the Lares.‘ 

If, as Wissowa considers, the legends of Ocrisia and similar 
tales, which give Vulcan as an alternative for the Lar familiaris, 
are of late origin and due to Greek influence, we may trace to 
the same influence the head and pincers of Vulcan above the 
Lares on the coins of the gens Caesia, not regarding these sym- 
bols with Fowler’ merely as a moneyer’s mark, but as derived 
from the connection of the Cabiric type with Hephaestus.® 

When the abuses of the collegia compitalicia led to the reforms 
of Augustus, the emperor’s conservatism would induce him to 
change as little as possible the form in which the Lares Compitales 
already existed. To avoid confusion with the Penates, the Diony- 
siac type must be favored for the new Lares, rather than the 
Dioscuric type. But if Augustus were familiar with Etruscan 
representations of the Dioscuri or Cabiri grouped as paredroi 
on either side of a third more prominent brother, the possibilities 
which lay in imitating such a group would appeal to him. 

The association of the story of the three Cabiri with the 
Zagreus-myth, the worship accorded the third brother,’ and the 


1 We recall too that the tales of the phallic Lar and Ocrisia were localized 
in the palace of the Etruscan king, Tarquinius Priscus. 

2 On Samothrace, the_Cabiri purify Hecate from sin (Schol. Theoc., Jd. II, 
12). See Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 1215, and Immisch in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
s. v. Kureten, p. 1620. 

3 Stat., Achill. II, 157; Conze, Reise auf den Inseln des thrakischen Meeres, 
pl. 12; Newe Untersuchungen, pl. 9; Rubensohn, Mysterienheiligtiimer v. Eleus. 
u. Samothr. p. 133. 

* Otto, op. cit., p. 119. 

5 Roman Festivals, p. 351. 

6 On a bronze coin of Claudius Gothicus (Cohen, Monn. imp.? VI, 137, 65) 
the Cabir bears a hammer and tongs; cf. H. von Fritze, ‘Birytis u. die 
Kabiren auf. Miinzen’, Z. Num. XXIV, 1904, p. 126, and B.C.H. XIX, 
1895, p. 110, n. 2. 

7 Firmicus, 1. c.: Hune eundem Macedonum colit stulia persuasio. Hic est 
Cabirus, cui Thessalonicenses quondam cruento cruentis manibus supplicabant. 
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fact that the Roman Lares were the heroized dead would all 
facilitate the apotheosis of the Genius which Augustus inserted 
between the gods of the crossroads, and lead by rapid yet imper- 
ceptible steps to the deification of the Emperor. 
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FURTHER NOTE ON THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS 
IN 79 A.D. 


In an article published in this JourNAL in 1918 (Vol. XXII, 
No. 3), dealing with certain phaenomena exhibited by Vesuvius 
in the famous eruption of 79 a.p., I raised again the question 
whether the Italian voleano might not have belched out against 
Pompeii such a fiery blast as that from Mont Pelée which in 1902 
destroyed the city of St. Pierre in Martinique. This suggestion 
I had first made long ago in my notes on the sixteenth and twen- 
tieth letters of Pliny’s sixth book, published in 1903 in my edition 
of selections from that author’s correspondence (London, Mac- 
millan and Co.). The notes concerned were written soon after 
the great eruption of Pelée, and were actually in print, though 
not yet issued, before the observations of Professor Angelo Heil- 
prin on the eruption appeared. 

Recently this repeated suggestion of mine has been mentioned 
with some courteous demur in an article on ‘The Past Decade of 
Pompeian Studies’ in the Classical Journal for April, 1920 (Vol. 
XV, No. 7) by Mr. A. W. Van Buren, of the American Academy 
in Rome. His objections are suchas might naturally occur to 
a scholar especially versed, as he is known to be, in Pompeian 
archaeology. The subject concerned is of so perennial and 
dramatic interest, both scientifically and historically, that I shall 


probably be pardoned for some comment -on the objections, 
though I should like to disclaim any distinctly partisan attitude 
on what is possibly an insoluble problem. Yet progress toward 


a solution can only be made through discussion and the inter- 
change of criticism. 

In the first place Mr. Van Buren remarks that “if there was a 
hot blast it came not as one would have expected at the beginning 
but at an advanced stage of the eruption.”’ It is quite true that, 
if it came at all, it came not at the beginning but at the time of 
the recrudescence of the eruption and at its most violent point. 
This increase of violence is plainly marked in Pliny’s description, 
and occurred after a depth of lapilli to the measure of several 
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feet must have already fallen on the doomed city, and when 
thereby the lower portions of the walls of the buildings were 
protected and braced against any violent horizontal impact 
through the air. Most of the inhabitants had already fled beyond 
the gates. I do not know why Mr. Van Buren thinks ‘one 
would have expected”’ otherwise, unless he has not familiarized 
himself with the accounts of the Martinique eruption. That is 
the only instance of a catastrophe of this character thoroughly 
known to modern observers. On it alone can be founded any 
judgment about what one might expect in a similar case, unless 
we may also draw safe conclusions from the less familiar eruption 
of the Japanese volcano Bandaisan, in 1888, which seems to have 
been of like character. In the Martinique eruption the sequence 
of events corresponded in all essential aspects to that postulated 
by my hypothesis at Pompeii. Mont Pelée after an almost 
unbroken quiescence of unrecorded centuries had now been in 
lively eruption for some days; the phaenomena were increasing 
in violence; the surrounding country, including St. Pierre itself, 
had already been deluged with ashes; then came the terrific blast, 
followed twelve days later by yet another of similar intensity 
that completed the devastation. The like fiery tornado that 
destroyed Morne Rouge occurred after a still further interval of 
more than three months, during which time the mountain had 
never ceased to exhibit volcanic action of varying character and 
intensity. Certainly, then, there is no reason for the presump- 
tion that such a fiery blast at Pompeii must have come, if at all, 
at the beginning of the eruption of Vesuvius. The justified 
presumption lies quite in the contrary direction, and is not in the 
slightest degree repugnant to my suggestion, but on the other 
hand quite consonant with it. Of course this is not to say that 
such a hot blast could not issue at the initial stage of an explosive 
voleanic eruption. It is only to say that at Martinque it did 
not, and that in the nature of things there is no reason why it 
should mark the first outbreak, when, indeed, its violence might 
be chiefly expended in rending the rock-masses opposing its free 
exit. Both observation and theory are fatal to Mr. Van Buren’s 
presumption. 

My critic further objects (for it is apparently meant as an ob- 
jection to the notion of a hot blast at Pompeii) that “‘its effects 
were very unevenly distributed.” The sentences that imme-- 
diately follow in his review appear to contain the specifications 
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that he has in mind under this general head. I could not have 
arrived at them from conjecture, for the effects of the blast would 
have appeared to me to be in all but one particular very evenly 
distributed, so far as we are now able to discern them. But Mr. 
Van Buren’s specifications are, (1) that most of the inhabitants 
of Pompeii evidently had time to escape without the walls, and 
had actually thus escaped; (2) that those who were finally over- 
whelmed within the city ‘“‘had lived, as a rule, through the 
shower of pumice-stones (/apilli) and into the rain of voleanic 
dust (cineres)’’; (3) that the plastered walls discolored possibly 
by heat may have been thus affected by local conflagrations; and 
(4) that such substances as hemp, wood, and lead have been found 
in such condition as would not suggest that they have been sub- 
jected to the action of intense heat. 

It is evident that of these four points, which are all indubitable 
as to fact, the first two are of force against my suggestion only 
on the presumption that the hot blast must have come, if at all, 
at the beginning of the eruption. On that presumption these 
two objections would, to be sure, be damning. The hot blast 
could not have had the other effects noted and yet have spared 
human life almost entirely. But I have pointed out that the 
underlying presumption about the time of the blast is itself un- 
justified. The objections founded upon it therefore fall to the 
ground. 

With regard to the third of Mr. Van Buren’s objections it may 
be remarked that the utmost extent to which the postulation, if 
otherwise reasonable, of a uniform local-conflagration cause could 
go in rebuttal would be to indicate that it is unnecessary to sup- 
pose a hot blast in order to account for the discoloration of 
yellow wall-pigments, the uneven distribution of which phae- 
nomenon could more simply and with greater satisfaction of the 
principle of logical uniformity be assigned to the agency of local 
conflagrations. It cannot be asserted that to postulate a hot 
blast as the cause of the discolorations is to propose a less simple 
and probable cause in place of one more simple and probable. 
Had it not been for the disaster at Martinique, it would, to be 
sure, have appeared most wildly improbable, and even impossible, 
that such a blast could have swept Pompeii: since the event of 
1902 it should not appear at all improbable per se, but quite possi- 
‘ble. Yet one’s judgment of the degree of probability of the actual 
occurrence will of course depend on the conclusions to be drawn 
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from the entire range of observed phaenomena, and on the con- 
sideration whether any other single hypothesis, or combination 
of hypotheses, will equally well or better explain all the facts of 
present observation or past record. Certainly not all of them 
have been satisfactorily explained by the varying methods hith- 
erto favored. 

It is not entirely satisfactory to suggest merely that the dis- 
colorations may have been due to local conflagrations. In order 
to be most effectively in point on the present issue it would be 
necessary to prove, (a) that in all the cases where the discoloration 
has been observed there were actually such local conflagrations; 
(b) that the discoloration could not equally as well have been 
caused by a hot blast; (c) that the local conflagrations could not 
have been themselves started by such a blast. I note with 
interest that Mr. Van Buren apparently does not hold the late 
Professor Mau’s belief that the discoloration is due to some 
mysterious slow chemical action. It certainly is inexplicable on 
this theory to find the oxydization working in some houses and 
not in all. Of the apparently selective action in this particular 
of a postulated hot blast I shall speak further on. 

Now it may be that in those houses with marked change of 
yellow-ochre wall-pigments to red there are also found other 
indubitable signs of local conflagrations that are not to be found 
elsewhere. But I do not know of satisfactory evidence to this 
effect. I could not get it from printed records of the excavations 
nor from my own observation. I would by no means assert that 
it does not exist, though Professor Mau apparently did not think 
it exists, for he accounted for the discolorations otherwise. But 
it will be noted that in order to be satisfactory the evidence must 
be independent of the present state of the walls themselves (the 
cause of which condition is the matter at issue), and it must be 
such as does not exist in the case of buildings with no such dis- 
colored walls, unless indeed there can be shown sufficient reason 
for the variation of appearance under similar conditions. Until 
such evidence is forthcoming it is. no argument against belief in 
the possible occurrence of the suggested hot blast to point out 
that the observed discolorations might have been caused by local 
conflagrations, especially if it cannot be proved that these were 
not themselves caused by a hot blast. 

The only strong objection to the theory of a superheated tor- 
nado as the cause of the discolorations might be that only in oc- 
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casional houses has such discoloration been noted in any extensive 
measure, while there might be no apparent reason why the postu- 
lated hot blast should not have reddened the yellow-ochre pigment 
in all houses thus decorated, if it did so in any. To this it is 
reasonable to say that the walls would be likely to show marked 
discoloration only in cases where the accumulated lapilli had left 
them still exposed, on account of some local circumstance now 
perhaps untraceable. I should, however, like to examine again 
the extant reddened walls with this point in mind. It would 
also be interesting to make the actual test whether pieces of 
Pompeian yellow walls, if exposed for an instant to extremely 
high temperature, or for a longer time to the heat of a bonfire 
in close proximity to them, would undergo the reddening change 
of color. But the specimens from Pompeian walls that I possess 
are too valuable to be used as the corpus wile of such experimenta- 
tion. I may try it on blocks of plastering colored for the purpose 
with yellow-ochre pigment. It should be noted that such changes 
of yellow wall-coloring to red are definitely reported from St. 
Pierre, where, however, I cannot be certain that the change was 
due to the hot blast rather than to the resulting conflagrations. 
There may also have been at Pompeii mere freakishness in the 
action of a hot blast, as I have mentioned below. And I could, if 
necessary, surrender to the local-conflagration theory (which 
Mau held as a fact, but rejected as the cause of the color-changes) 
all the cases of discoloration, without finding it necessary to with- 
draw the suggestion of the hot blast to account for possibly the 
starting of the local conflagrations themselves, and certainly for 
many other—perhaps for all the other—observed phaenomena 
that are pertinent to the case. 

On the fourth point—that of the occasional preservation of 
hemp, wood, lead, and like destructible or fusible substances—I 
may remark that it has been my strong impression that as a rule, 
if not invariably, where substances like these have survived in 
good condition, it has been either under the especial shelter of 
masonry, or at the lower level, where the deep stratum of already 
fallen lapilli would offer protection against the momentary effects 
of great heat. I still retain that impression. But even if it is 
wrong, the cases of the preservation of exposed substances of 
the sort mentioned must be relatively very few, so few that they 
might be reckoned among the unaccountable vagaries of the 
fiery tempest. Such freaks of partiality in conservation occurred 
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in considerable numbers at St. Pierre, and attracted the atten- 
tion of various observers. Some of the scorched bodies, for 
example, were found stripped of their clothing (possibly, to be 
sure, not by fire but by the mechanical force of the blast), while 
other bodies were terribly burned under their clothing, while 
the clothing itself was uninjured. Doubtless in many instances, 
if not in every instance, of such apparent freakishness in treat- 
ment it might have been possible at the time to determine a 
sufficient reason for the discrimination from the circumstances 
of relative exposure. The same investigation might well be 
possible at Pompeii, in so far as there were instances there of 
similar difference of effect upon readily destructible objects 
above the level of the lapilli. A general comment of Professor 
Heilprin is perhaps worth quoting: ‘A scorch-blast that clears 
all human life before it, and leaves in places untouched objects 
that are normally thought to be most destructible, has many 
things for its characteristics which science has still to learn” 
(Mont Pelée and the Tragedy of Martinique, p. 120). 

_These brief paragraphs must serve as answer to the observa- 
tions of necessity so briefly put forth in Mr. Van Buren’s review. 
To me they appear to be sufficient answer. And I note that my 
friendly opponent (if he is really an opponent, and not merely a 
naturally and properly hesitant comrade) said nothing about a 
number of other points in my former article that appeared to me 
of greater importance in their bearing on the main question. I 
must, by the way, object to his pure assumption that the total 
wrecking of the exposed portions of most structures that pro- 
jected above the lower strata of ejecta (those of lapilli) was due 
to the earthquakes mentioned by Pliny. It may have been so. 
But, to judge from St. Pierre, a blast of the Martinique intensity 
would have done the business quite as effectively—indeed, I am 
inclined to think even more effectively. For the earthquake 
must have worked mainly through the ground. It could hardly, 
I should think, have been effectively propagated through the 
loose blanket of freshly deposited and uncompacted bits of light 
pumice (the lapilli). Yet the only parts of walls that were shat- 
tered into fragments were those that projected above the lapilli. 
The portions of walls below were practically uninjured. If the 
earthquake caused the wreck, could the light and loosely lying 
pumice so brace the parts of the walls against which it was piled 
as to defend them perfectly from the stress of a force working in 
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a horizontal back-and-forth movement (ef. Plin. Ep. V1, 16, 15) 
communicated chiefly through their solid foundations? Could 
this apparently slight support be responsible for such a marked 
difference between the fates of the lower and of the higher por- 
tions of the walls? On the other hand, the postulated blast 
would readily shear away uncovered portions too suddenly to 
permit the force to be communicated to the already buried parts. 

I would also reémphasize my remark on the small amount of 
wood preserved in the ruins—unexpectedly small in amount and 
curious in its charred aspect, if we are to believe that there was 
no superheated blast, and that there were only isolated and oc- 
‘asional conflagrations, none of them involving any considerable 
areas. 

ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL. 
Tue UNIversity oF CHIcaAGo. 
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A NEW DOCUMENT FOR THE CEPPO HOSPITAL 
MEDALLIONS 


THE decorations of the portico of the Ceppo Hospital at Pistoia 
have long afforded a battle ground for art historians. They 
have been attributed to almost every member of the Robbia 
school. In the Brickbuilder for 1890, pp. 222-224, I maintained 
that the medallions and half medallions, and they alone, should 
on stylistic grounds be attributed to Giovanni della Robbia. 
Milanesi had already stated that the archives of the hospital 
show that Giovanni della Robbia received payments between 
1525 and 1529, with no record of the sum paid nor of the object 
for which payments were made. A careful examination of the 
archives of the Ceppo hospital and of the mother hospital, 8. 
Maria Nuova, Florence, resulted in the discovery of various 
sums received by Giovanni, and one of the objects is described as 
“uno tondo dalla rubie.’’ These records were copied by my friend 
Mr. Rufus G. Mather, and published by him in L’Arte, XXI, 
1918, p. 196, IV, and by myself in A. J. A., X XII, 1918, pp. 361- 
377. 

Mr. Mather has just discovered at S. Maria Nuova a new and 
important document, which definitely connects the name of 
Giovanni della Robbia with the medallions of the Ceppo hospital. 
These medallions (rotundi) are described as five full medallions 
of glazed terra-cotta ornamented with figures or coats of arms 
and four half medallions of the same material. Two of them were 
to be delivered during the month of March, 1525, and the rest 
by May, 1526. Giovanni was to be paid at the rate of four and 
a half golden florins for each medallion. The record shows that 
Giovanni continued to receive payments until 1529, the year of 
his death. 

As the porch of the Ceppo hospital still displays five full medal- 
lions, (1) the Annunciation, which bears the date MDXXV, (2) 
the Visitation, (3) the Assumption, (4) the Ceppo coat of arms, 
(5) the arms of the Medici family, and four half medallions with 
arms of the Ceppo hospital or of the city of Pistoia, there can be 
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now no uncertainty as to the part played by Giovanni della 
Robbia in the decoration. ° 


Document: [Discovered and copied by Mr. Rufus G. Mather.] 
1525 Indict(ione) 14 


(In margine: Locatio sculture) 

Item postea dictis a(n)no Jndict(ioni) loco et die x mensis martij p(rese)nt(i)- 
bus Paulo olim Nicci (Niccolai) d(e) bencis et Bartolo olim franc! Savellis 
civibus florent testibus etc 

R(everen)dus in xpo(cristo) p(ate)r d(omi)n(u)s L4"* bonafidej hospitalarius 
et rector hospitalis Ste Marie Cippi d(e) Pistorio p(er) se et suos in d(i)e(t)o 
hospitali successor (i)s et o(mn)i met(iori) mo(do) ete locavit Johan(n) j olim 
Andree marci d(ella) robbia scultori d(e) florentia 

1525 Indict 14! 

p(rese)nti et conducenti etc ad laborandum et intagliandum quinque rotu- 
(n)dos terre cocte i(n)vetriate integros cu(m) intagliatione figurarum et armo- 
rum eo mo(do) et forma et scultura et eadem magnitudine unius rotundj qué 
d(e)dit sculti ét itagliati dicto dno L#° dicto no(m)i(n)e Item quatuor medios 
eiusdem sortis q(ui) omnes circulj ascendunt ad su(m)ma(m) nové rotundorum 
qui Johan(n)es conductor p(ro)misit et sole(m)ni stipulatione convenit dicto 
dné L#° dicto no(m)i(n)e p(rese)nti et stipulati eidem dare et tradere duos ex 
dictis rotidis itagliatos et p(er)fectos p(er) tu(tum) p(rese)nte(m) mésé martij 
reliquos v(er)o p(er) tutti mésé maij p(ro)ximi futuri 1526 et p(ro) eius labore 
et scultura p(ro)misit dictus dns L4* dicto no(mi(n)e dare et solvere eidem 
Johan(n)i p(rese)nti et stipulatj ut s(upra) flor aurj quatuor ci dimidio lar 
d(e)auro I auro p(ro)qlbet(quolibet) rotundo cum pacto inito inter dcis 
p(ar)tes q(uod) si dictus Johannes nd daret eidem dnd L*° dictos rotiidos 
p(er)fectos dictis temporibus possit dictus L#* ut s(upra) liceat locare alijs 
quibus voluerit et placuerit impensa dicti Johan(n)is que o(mn)ia ete p(ro)- 
misit ete attendere etc sub pena flor xxv auri larg d(e) auro i auro que pena etc 
q*(qua) pena ete p(ro) quibus etc: obligavit etc reniitiavit etc cui etc p(ro) 
garantigia ete R(ogans) etc.” 

[Archivio del R. Arcispedale di S. M. Nuova. Rogiti di Ser Antonio di Michele 
di ser Migliore Migliorati, Protocolli 1524-1526, segnato F. II c. 100* e 101.] 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


1 Heading of p. 101. The first word of the page is “p(rese)nti.”’ 
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NOTES ON “LOST” VASES 


In A.J.A. XXI, 1917, pp. 409-416, I published a list of “lost”’ 
vases that I had succeeded in identifying in various museums 
and private collections. These were all vases published by Rein- 
ach in his “ Répertoire.”” To that list I can now make the follow- 
ing additions and corrections.. The same abbreviations will be 
used as in the former article. 

Mon. dell’ Inst. XI, pl. 50. Now in the National Museum, Copenhagen. 

Ann. dell’ Inst. 1846, pl. M. Copenhagen, National Museum, 126. 

1859, pls. G. H. Petrograd, Stephani 1641. 
1878, pl. I, 1. Beazley? says that this vase is Louvre G206. 
The Bourguignon vase’, therefore, must be a 
replica. 
"Ed. ’Apx., 1890, p. 11. Vivanet Collection, Cagliari, Sardinia. 
Coghill, 22,1. Ricketts-Shannon Collection, London. — 
22,2. Hope Sale Catalogue, 85, 2. Now in Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 
31,1. Now in collection of Mr. 8. M. Franck.‘ 
A. V. 84-85. British Museum ES. 


Since the Hope Sale a number of the vases in that collection 
have turned up in various museums and private collections. 
Most of these have been duly noted by Hoppin and Beazley, in 
the works cited, wherever they were vases that could be attrib- 
uted to any of the different painters of the red-figured technique 
discussed by them. As their books are large and expensive, and 
perhaps not always as accessible to all students of vases as Rein- 
ach, I shall run the risk of repeating material already made public 
by assembling the Tischbein vases, the location of which has 
now become known. References to the Hope Sale Catalogue 
will not be given, as they can be found in my previous paper. 

1 These references are derived, for the most part, from a study of the mate- 
rial in the books of Beazley (Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums), 
and Hoppin (A Handbook of Red-Figured Vases) which have recently appeared, 
after checking them up with Reinach’s Répertoire. 

21. c. p. 138. 

3 See A.J.A. XXI, 1917, p. 410, under this reference. 

* Hope Sale Catalogue, 56, 2. 
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Tischbein, I, pl. 7. In the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
I, pl. 14. In the possession of Miss Winifred Lamb. 
II, pl. 21. Cory Collection, London. 
II, pls. 22-23. In Collection of Hon. Marshall Brooke. 
II, pl. 44. In Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. | 
III, pl. 7. In collection of Hon. Marshall Brooke. 
III, pl. 11. In collection of John Ford, Esq. 
IV, pl. 9. In collection of Hon. Marshall Brooke. 
IV, pl. 21. In Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
IV, pl. 37. In Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
IV, pl. 41. In collection of Hon. Marshall Brooke. 
IV, pl. 44. Reverse of IV, pl. 37. 
IV, pl. 59. In Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


In my previous article, by an error for which I am responsible, 
Tischbein, V, 110, is printed for “‘ Tischbein, V, 111.” 


STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE. 
University Museum, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


EDITORIAL CHANGES 


With the publication of the present number (Vol. XXIV, 1920, 
No. 3) Dr. James M. Parton retires from the Editorial Board of 
the JOURNAL. 

The new Editor-in-Chief will be Professor W1Lu1AM N. Bares, 
220 St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa., to whom all articles and 
other communications for the Editors should be addressed. 


The Department of Archaeological News, Discussions, and 
Bibliography will be conducted by Professor Sipney N. DEANE, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

The business management remains in charge of the GENERAL 
Secretary, Archaeological Institute of America, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO A.J.A. XXIV, 1920, PP. 1-3 


In my comments on prehistoric remains in the village of Old 
Corinth reference should have been made to finds reported by 
Dr. T. W. Heermance, A.J.A. VIII, 1904, pp. 440-441; and to 
the fact that Dr. A. L. Walker, who has undertaken the publica- 
tion of the pottery from the main American excavations in 
Corinth, is in that connection making an exhaustive study of the 
prehistoric material, and adding to and controlling this by special 
excavations near the Temple ‘of Apollo and west of the Agora. 


Some of the results of this investigation are known to me through 
Miss Walker’s courtesy; but were of course not taken into account 
in my paper. The complete results promise to be of great impor- 
tance and their publication will be awaited with much interest. 


C. W. BLEGEN. 
AMERICAN ScHooL or C.assicaL STupDIEs, 
ATHENS, GREECE. 
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La Tapisserie dans l’histoire. Préf. 
de Eugéne Planet. Paris, 1919, 
l’Auteur, 15 bis, rue de Marignan. 
109 pp. 18 mo.- A. M. Brooks, 
Great Artists and their Works, by 
Great Authors. Boston, 1919, 
Marshall Jones. xiv,267 pp. S8vo. 
$2.——P. Buberl, Die Denkmale 
d. polit. Bez. Salzburg. 3. TI. 
Die Denkmale d. Gerichtsbez. 
Salzburg. Wien, 1916, Schroll. 
x, 508 pp., 6 pls.; 454 figs. 4to. 
36 M. 80. F. Burger, Weltan- 
schauungsprobleme u. Lebens- 
systeme in d. Kunst d. Vergan- 
genheit. Miinchen, 1919, Delphin. 
91 pp.; 65 figs. Svo. 13M. 


J. Casier et P. Bergmans, L’Art 


ancien dans les Flandres. Mé- 
morial de |’ Exposition rétrospective 
organisée & Gand en 1913. T. L.: 
Sculptures et mobilier. (L’ouvrage 
complet comprendra 3 vols.) Brux- 
elles et Paris, 1914, G. van Oéest. 
112 pp.; 105 pls. 4to. La 
Cattedrale di Genova (1118-1918). 
Genova, 1918, Gioventi. 144 pp.; 
fig. S8vo. A. Clutton-Brock, Es- 
says on Art. London, 1919, 


Methuen. 155pp. 5s.—— 
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Corpus nummorum _italicorum. 
Primo tentativo di un catalogo 
generale delle monete medievali e 


grafiche. 195 pp.; 3 pls. S8vo. 
L. 6 


Galerie Ritter Gaston v. Mallmann, 


G., Dehio, 


G. Fiocco, 


moderne coniate in Italia o da 
italiani all’ estero, a cura di S. M. 
il Re d’ Italia. Vol. III: Veneto 
(Venezia, Part Il: Da Leonardo 
Dond alla chiusura della Zecca). 
Milano, 1919, U. 
pp.; 45 pls. Folio. a 
Coulson, Bologna. London, “i010. 
H. Frowde. 410 pp.; 100 figs. 
8vo.—R. A. Cram, Christian 
Art. 3v. 1919, Badger. 4to. 
$300. 
Geschichte d. deutschen 
Kunst. I. Bd. (2 Tle.) I, 1. Des 
Textes 1. Bd. (viii, 372 pp. 17 M.) 
I, 2. Der Abbildungen 1. Bd. 
(444 pp.; 484 figs. 24 M.) Berlin, 
1919, Vereinigung wissenschaftl. 
Verleger. S8vo. G. Dehio und 
G. v. Bezold, Die Denkmiiler d. 
deutschen Bildhauerkunst. 15 Lfg. 
Berlin, 1919, Wasmuth. 1 p.; 
20 pls. Folio. 30M. 
G. W. Edwards, Vanished Halls and 
Cathedrals of France. London, 
1919, Skeffington. 32 pls. Folio. 
Elenco degli edifici monumen- 
tali e degli oggetti d’arte dell’ Alba- 
nia (Ministero della pubblica 
istruzione). Roma, 1918, Calzone. 
28 pp. 16mo. Elenco degli edi- 
fici monumentali e oggetti d’arte 
dell’ Alto Adige con Ampezzo e Liv- 
inallongo (Ministero della pubblica 
istruzione). Roma, 1919, Camera 
dei Deputati. 68 pp. 16mo. 
Elenco degli edifici monumentali e 
oggetti d’arte della Dalmazia (Min- 
istero della pubblica istruzione). 
Roma, 1919, Camera dei Depu- 
tati. 38 pp. 16mo. Elenco 
degli edifici monumentali e og- 
getti d’arte del Friuli orientale 
(Ministero della pubblica istruzi- 
one). Roma, 1918, Camera dei 
Deputati. 42 pp. 16mo. M. 
Escriva de Romani, Historia de la 
céramica de Alcora; estudio critico 
de la fabrica; antiguos reglamentos. 
Madrid, 1919, Fortanet. 564 pp. 


4to. 

Catalogo delle opere 
d’arte tolte a Venezia nel 1808, 1816, 
1838, restituite dopo la vittoria; 
con prefazione di G. Fogolari. _ Ven- 
ezia, 1919, Ferrari. viii, 51 pp.; 
16mo. 
gamo, 1919, Instituto italiano d’arti 


L. Fumi, Orvieto. Ber- 


Berlin. 1. Gemiilde alter Meister 
aller Schulen. Katalog 1808. 63 
pp.; 81 pls. 2. Handzeichnungen 
u. Kupferstiche. Katalog 1809. 
53 pp.;40 pls. Berlin, 1918, Lepke. 
50, 40, and 10 M.——-Alte Gemiilde 
u. Antiquititen aus e.  schles. 
Schloss u. a. Beitriige (Umschl.: 
Besitz), darunter Porzellansamm- 
lung Dr. H. Rose-Wiesbaden. Ka- 
talog 1839. Berlin, 1919, Lepke. 
47 pp.; 68 pls. 4to. 20 M. 
Johann Georg, Herzog zu Sachsen, 
Kunst u. Kunstforschung im slav. 
Osten. K6ln, 1919, Bachem. 72 
pp. 8vo. 2M. A. Graves, Art 
Sales from Early in the Eighteenth 
Century to Early in the Twentieth 
Century. (Mostly old Masters 
and Early English Pictures.) Vol. 
I (A-G). Gravenhague, 1919, 
Nijhoff. 392 pp. 4to. Guide 
de Fontainebleau: palais et forét. 
Paris, 1919, Garnier fréres. 100 
pp.; engr. 8vo. C. Gaurlitt, 
Meissen (Stadt, Vorstiidte, Afra- 
freiheit u. Wasserburg). Dresden, 
1917, Meinhold & Séhne. 485 pp., 
pl.; 715 figs. 8vo. 32 M. C. 
Gurlitt, Siichsische Denkmalpflege. 
Erinnerungen u.  Erfahrungen. 
Dresden, 1919, Huhle. 72 pp.; 
fig. Svo. 2 M. 80. 


A. Haberlandt, Volkskunst d. Bal- 


kanlinder in ihren Grundlagen 
erliut. Wien, 1919, Schroll. 78 
p.; 26 pls.; 40 figs. 4to. 75 M. 
——Handbuch der Kunstwissen- 
schaft. Begr. v. F. Burger, fortg. 
v. A. E. Brinckmann. Neubabels- 
berg, 1914 ff., Athenaion. S8vo. 
82. u. 89. Lfg.: E. v. d. Bercken u. 
A. L. Mayer, Malerei d. Renais- 
sance in Italien. I. 28 pp.; 2 pls.; 

fig. 1918. II. 23 pp.;pl.; fig.; 1919. 
83-86 Lfg.: A. E. Brinckmann, 
Barockskulptur, in d. roman. u. ger- 
man. Liindern. viii, 96 pp.; 4 pls.; 

fig. 1918. 79-81 usw. Lig.: F. 
Burger, H. Schmitz u. I. Beth, 
Die deutsche Malerei vom ausgeh. 
Mittelalter bis z. Ende. d. Renais- 
sance. 127 pp.; 6 pls.; fig. 1918; 
vii, 228 pp.; 19 pls. ; 276 figs. 1919; 
47 pp.; 3 pls. ; fig. 1919. 78. 98. u. 
99 Lfg.: M. W: ackernagel, Die Bau- 
kunst d. 17. u. 18. Jh. in d. German. 
Landern. 31 pp.; pl.; fig. 1918; 47 


CHRISTIAN ART] 


pp.; 2 pls.; fig. 1919. O. Wulff, Die 
byzant. Kunst. 1916. 89., 94. u. 
95. Lfg.: P. Frankl, Die Baukunst d. 
Mittelalters. viii, 72 pp.; pl.; fig. 
1918. 90.u. 91. Lfg.: P.Schubring, 
Die italien. Plastik d. Quattrocen- 
to. 47 pp.; 3 pls.; fig. 1919. 92. 
u. 93. Lfg.: A. Weese, Skulptur u. 
Malerei in Frankreich vom 15. bis 
z. 17. Jh. 47 pp.; pl.; fig. 1919. A. 
Haupt, Baukunst d. Renaissance 
in Frankreich u. Deutschland. 47 
pp.; pl.; fig. 1919. W. Pinder, Die 
deutsche Plastik vom ausgeh. Mit- 
telalter bis z. Ende d. Renaissance. 
23 pp.; pl. 1919. P. Schubring, 
Die italien. Plastik d. Quattro- 
cento. 105 pp.;2 pls.; fig. 1919.— 

Harvard University, William Hayes 
Fogg Art Museum, Collection of 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Paint- 
ings. Cambridge, 1919, Harvard 
Univ. Press. xxiv, 356 pp.; figs. 
Ato. $7.50. H. Hassinger, 
Kunsthistorischer Atlas d._ k. 
k. Reichshaupt- u. Residenzstadt 
Wien. Wien, 1916, Schroll. vii, 
304 pp.; 20 plans; 78 figs. 4to. 
35 M. E. Hefel, Die estensis- 


chen Sammlungen d. Hauses Oster-- 
reich-Este. Zur Abwehr. d. italien. 
Anspriiche. Wien, 1919, Amalthea- 


Verlag. 41 pp.; pl.; fig. 8vo. 
4 M. 50. Heraldique des pro- 
vinces belges. Bruxelles, 1919, Vro- 
mant. 112 pp.; fig. in color. S8vo. 
——R. Herzig, Der Dom zu Hilde- 
sheim u. seine Kunstschiitze. 2. 
verb. Aufl. Hildesheim, 1919, Lax. 
iv, 104 pp.; 66 figs. Svo. 2M. 20. 

L’Hétel de ville de Rennes. 
Histoire et description de l’bétel 
de ville; ses salles, ses oeuvres d’art. 
Rennes, 1919, Oberthur. 53 pp.; 
engr. S8vo. G. Howe, Leitfaden 
d. Kunstgeschichte. Fir héhere 
Lehranstalten u. z. Selbstunter- 
richt neu bearb. 13. Aufl. Essen, 
1918, Baedeker. viii, 375 pp.; pl.; 
361 figs. Svo. 6M. 


Italia nostra: collezione d’arte di 


storia e ditalianita. Vol. I: La 
Venezia. Milano, 1919, Casa edit. 
Risorgimento. 80pp.;engr. S8vo. 
G. Jourda de Vaux, Les Chateaux 
historiques de la Haute-Loire (cas- 
tels, maisons-fortes, manoirs). Le 
Puy-en-Velay, 1918, Peyriller, 
Rouchon & Gamon. 370 pp.; pl. 
4to. 

H. Karlinger, Bezirksamt Miltenberg. 


A. Lauterbach, Warschau. 
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Miinchen, 1917, Oldenbourg. v, 
358 pp.; 45 pls.; chart; 294 figs. 
8vo. 14 M. Kunstdenkmiler 
v. Laon u. Umgebung. Berlin, 
1917, Wasmuth. 119 pp.; fig. 8vo. 
3 M. 50. Kunstdenkmiler, zer- 
stérte, an d. Westfront. Weimar, 
1917, Kiepenheuer. 34 pp.; fig. 
8vo. 1M. 50. Kunstdenkmiler 
von d. Englindern u. Franzosen 
zerstérte, an d. Westfront. (In 
neugriech. Sprache) Ubers. v. d. 
Zeitung Nea toy, Gérlitz. Gérlitz, 
1917, Gorlitzer Nachrichten. 32 
pp.; fig. Svo. 1M 
(Berithm- 
te Kunststitten). Leipzig, 1918, 
Seemann. viii, 199 pp.; 146 figs. 
8vo. 6 M. B. Lazar, Studien 
z. Kunstgeschichte. Wien, 1917, 
Schroll. vii, 71 pp.; 2 pls.; 66 figs. 
8vo. 6 M. A. Lesourd, Les 
Cachets armoriés du Lyonnais. 
Paris, 1919, H. Daragon. 16 pp.; 
44 figs. Svo. J. Linneborn, 
Die kirchl. Baulast im ehemal. 
Fiirstbist. Paderborn, rechtsge- 
schichtliche dargest. Paderborn, 
1917, Schéningh. viii, 299 pp. 
8vo. 12M. Lois sur les monu- 
ments historiques et sur les sites 
artistiques. Liste des monuments 
historiques et des sites artistiques 
classés situés dans le département 
de la Seine. (Paris et Banlieue). 
Paris, 1919, Chaix. 32 pp. 8vo. 
E. Lithgen, Die Aufgaben d. 
Kunst u. d._ kunstgeschichtl. 
Hochschul-Unterrichts. Reform- 
vorschlige. Bonn, 1919, Schroeder. 
56 pp. S8vo. 2 M. 50.——R 
Lynd, Old and New Masters. 
London, 1919, F. Unwin. 250 pp. 
8vo. 

Mader, Stadt *Aschaffenburg. 
Miinchen, 1918, Oldenbourg.  v, 
339 pp.; 43 pls.; 263 figs. S8vo. 
14 M.——M. Mader und G. Lill, 
Stadt u. Bez.-Amt Schweinfurt. 
Miinchen, 1917, Oldenbourg. v, 
316 pp.; 26 pls.; 277 figs.; plan. 
8vo. 12 M.——J. Magnin, La 
Peinture et le Dessin au Musée 
de Besancon. Dijon, 1919, Dar- 
antiére. 272 pp.; 81 figs. 18mo. 
——F. Malaguzzi Valeri, I mig- 
liori dipinti della r. pinacoteca di 
Bologna. Bologna, 1919, Zani- 
chelli. 18 pp.; 46 pls.; 8vo. L. 7. 
50. M. Marangoni, Disegni di 
maestri umbro-senesi. Firenze, 
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1919, Olschki. 2 pp.;24 pls. Folio. 
A. Marguillier, La destruction 
des monuments sur le front occi- 
dental. Réponse aux plaidoyers 
allemands. Paris et Bruxelles, 
1919, G. van Oest. vii, 82 pp.; 
32 pls. 8vo. Martin, Dreux. 
La Chapelle royale Saint-Louis, sé- 
pulture de la famille d’Orléans; son 
origine; son histoire; sa description, 
avec une mention sommaire des 
autres monuments de la_ ville. 
Chartres, 1918, Durand. 32 pp.; 
engr. 16mo.——O. Matthiesen, 
Italiens al-frescokunst. Kjoben- 
havn, 1918, Gyldendal. 340 pp.; 
24 pls. 4to——C. Meéillac, Sen- 
lis. Visite de la ville; les environs, 
le passé; le crime allemand. Paris, 
1919, Larousse. 48 pp.; 17 engrs.; 
plan. 16mo. I Monumenti vi- 
centini: guida illustrata e pianta 
itineraria per visitarli. Quinta edi- 
zione. Vicenza, 1919, Raschi. 
xxii, 29 pp. 16mo. L. 2 
V. Nadal, Blois: its Chateau and its 
Monuments. A Descriptive, His- 
torical and Artistic Guide. Re- 
vised by J. A. Grenouillet; trans. 
by Mile. A. Bussonnet and Miss M. 
Taylor. Clermont-Ferrand, 1918, 
Mont-Louis. 16mo. H. Neu- 


mann, Weihnachten in altdeutscher 
Malerei. 16 Gemiilde-d. 15. u. 


in farb. Wiedergabe m. e. 
Einfiihrung. Berlin, 1918, Furche- 
Verlag. 16 pp.; 16 pls. 8vo. 6 
E. Nicolas, Nancy. Prom- 
enades artistiques dans la ville. 
Pref. de M. Dessez. Nancy, 1919, 
Impr. des arts graphiques. 44 
pp.; pls.; fig. 4to——E. Norgate, 
Miniatura or The Art of Limning. 
Edited from the MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library, and collated with 
other MSS. by Martin Hardie. Ox- 
ford, 1919, Clarendon Press. xxix, 
111 pp. 8vo. 
R. Orueta, La escultura funeraria 
en Espafia: Provincias de Cividad 
Real, Cuenca, Guadalajara. Ma- 
drid, 1919, Junta para ampliacion 
de estudios e investigaciones cienti- 
ficos; centro de estudios historicos. 
vii, 384 pp.; 111 figs. 8vo. 
. Paniscig, Die estensische Kunst- 
sammlung. I. Bd. Skulpturen u. 
Plastiken d. Mittelalter u. d. Re- 
naissance. Wien, 1919, Schroll. 
viii, 207 pp.; 37 pls.; 251 figs. 4to. 
140 M—P. Parente, Edifice 
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monumentali ed oggetti d’arte a 
Galluccio e Mignano. Napoli, 
1919, Detken & Rocholl. 28 pp. 
8vo. P. Perali, Orvieto: note 
storiche di topografia, note storiche 
di arte dalle origini al 1800. Or- 
vieto, 1919, Marsili. xii, 307 pp.; 
figs. 16mo. L. 5 E. Polaczek, 
Von d. Kunst im Elsass. Basel, 
1918, Finckh. 28 pp.; 10 figs. Svo. 
1M. Sammlung Pollack, Wiirz- 
burg. Gemiilde alter vorwiegend 
holland. Meister, figurale u. a. 
Perserteppiche, Mobel, usw. 
Frankfurt (Main), 1919, Rud. 
Bangel. 56 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. 3 M. 
le Musée. (Texte par Ar- 
mand Dayot). Paris, 1919, L’Art et 
les Artistes. 44 pp.; engr. 4to. 

R. Ritter, Le Chateau du Pau. 
Etude historique et are héologique. 
Paris, 1919, E. Champion. vii, 
292 pp.; 54 engrs.; 6 plans. S8vo. 

V. Roth, Siebenbiirgische Al- 
tiire. Strassburg, 1916, Heitz. x, 
242 pp.; 102 pls.; 8vo. 45 M.— 
H. Rott, Kunst u. Kiinstler am 
Baden-Durlacher Hof bis z. Griind- 
ung Karlsruhes. Karlsruhe, 1917, 
Miillersche Hofbuchh. v, 189 pp.; 
pl.; fig. 4to. 15 M. 


J. Allende Salazar y F. I. Sanchez 


Retratos del Museo del 
identificacié6n y rectifica- 
ciones. Madrid, 1919, J. Cosano. 
303 pp.; 90 figs. 4to.——J. v. 
Schlosser, Materialien z. Quellen- 
kunde d. Kunstgeschichte. 4. Heft. 
Die Kunsttheorie d. ersten Hiilfte d. 
Cinquecento. 76pp. 2M. 1917. 
5.-Heft. Vasari. 77 pp. 4.M. 20. 
1918. 6. Heft. Die Kunstliteratur 
d. Manierismus. 137 pp. 7 M. 
1919. Wien, Hdélder. 8vo.—— 
F. T. Schulz, Niirnbergs Biirgerhiu- 
ser u. ihre Ausstattung. Wien, 1918, 
Gerlach & Wiedling. 49 pp.; 
photos.; drawings. Svo. 5 M. 
R. Sievers, Braunschweig. 
Bilder aus e. alten Stadt. (3 Aufl.) 
Wolfenbiittel, 1919, Zwissler. 1 
p.; 10 pls. 4to. 4 M. 50.— 
A. Speltz, Styles of ornament from 
prehistoric times to the middle of 
the XIXth century, a series of 
3,500 examples arranged in histor- 
ical order with descriptive text. 
Tr. from the 2nd. German ed., rev 
and ed. by R. P. Spiers. London. 
1919, Helburn. 650pp. S8vo. $5. 
G. Streng, Das Rosettenmotiv 


Canton, 
Prado: 
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in d. Kunst-u. Kulturgeschichte. lorraine (1546). ee 1918, 
Miinchen, 1918, Miller & Frohlich. Rigot. iii, 64 pp.; pls.; 8vo. 
80 pp.; 33 figs. Svo. 5 M. P. Batiffol, Etudes de Sicurgic 
E. A. Stiickelberg, Cicerone im et d’archéologie chrétienne. Paris, 
Tessin. Ein Fiihrer f. Geschichts-, 1919, A. Picard. vi, 330 pp. 16 
Kunst-u. Altertumsfreund. Basel, mo. 4 fr. Abbé Bernois, His- 
1918, Frobenius. 75 pp.; 76 figs.; toire de l’abbaye royale de Sainte- 
lplan. 8vo. 8M. Studien u. Enverte d’Orleans. Orléans, 1918, 
Skizzen z. Gemiildekunde. Hrsg. l’Auteur, 4, Rue Sainte-Enverte. 
T. v. Frimmel. 4. Bd. 5. u. 6. xii, 380 pp.; engr. 8vo. oO. 
Lfg. Wien, 1919, Gerold. 15 pp.; Beuve, Notre-Dame de 1l’Epine. 
8 pls.;1 fig. Svo. 4.M. Nouveau guide du touriste et 
H. Tietze, Wien. (Beriihmte Kunst- de Jarchéologue. Chd4lons-sur- 
stitten) Leipzig, 1918, Seemann. Marne, 1919, Journal de la Marne. 
8vo. 6 M. E. Tietze-Conrat, 8vo. E. M. Blaser, Gotische 
Die Bronzen d. fiirstlich Liechten- Bildwerke der Kathedrale von 
steinschen Kunstkammer. Wien, Lausanne: ein Beitrag zur Kennt- 
1918;Schroll. 96 pp.;75 figs. 4to. nis franzésischer Provinzialkunst 
10 M. des XIII Jahrhunderts. Basel, 
W. R. Valentiner, Zeiten d. Kunst u. 1918, Schwabe. xi, 115 pp.; 9 pls. 
d. Religion. Berlin, 1919, Grote. 8vo. 
xii, 364 pp.; 44 figs. Svo. 15 M. | C. Challine, Recherches sur Chartres. 
G. Voss, Grossh. Sachsen- Transcrites et annotées par un 
Weimar-Eisenach. Amtsgerichts- arriére-neveu de l’auteur. Chartres, 
bez. Ejisenach. III. Die Wart- 1918, Soc. archéologique d’Eure-et- 
burg. Jena, 1917, Fischer. xv, 399 Loir. xiv, 507 pp.; engrs. 8vo. 
pp.; 78 pls.; 302 figs. S8vo. 20 M. G. Clanché, Guide-express & 
Zeichnungen aus d. Besitz d. Na- la cathédrale de Toul. Nancy, 
tional-galerie. Hrsg. v. L. Justi. 1918, Rigot. viii, 119 pp.; pls.; 
9. u. 10. Lfg. 20 pp.; 20 pls. fig.; plan. S8vo.—H. Cornell, 
50 M. Text iv, 31 pp. 40 M. Norrlands kyrkliga konst unter 
Berlin, 1919, Bard. Folio. medeltiden. Uppsala, 1918, Alm- 
quist & Wiksell. xii, 281 pp.; 17 
pls. 8vo. L. Coutil, La Cha- 
pelle Saint-Eloi de Nassandres 
II. EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZAN- (Eure). Etude sur le culte des 
TINE, AND MEDIAEVAL pierres, des sources et des arbres 
dans les départements de |’Eure, la 
H. Achelis, Der Entwicklungsgang Seine-Inférieure et la Normandie. 
d. altchristl Kunst. Leipzig, Evreux, 1918, Hérissey. 115 pp. 
1919, Quelle & Meyer. 47 pp.; 5 8vo. V. Curt, Die mittelalterl. 
pls. Svo. 2 M. 20. A. Adam, Malerei Niedersachens I (v. d. 
L’Eglise et la Paroisse Saint- Anfiingen bis um 1450). Strass- 
Sauveur, anciennement Notre- burg, 1919, Heitz. xi, 314 pp.; 
Dame de Froide-Rue. Caen, 1919, 60 pls. S8vo. 60 M. 
L. Jouan. 36pp.;engr. S8vo. Alte Denkmiiler aus Syrien, Paliistina 
Amiens avant et pendant la guerre. u. Westarabien. (in deutscher u. 
Un guide, un panorama, une his- tiirk. Sprache). Berlin, 1918, 
toire. Clermont-Ferrand, 1919, Reimer. ix, 100 pp.;100 pls. 4to. 
Michelin & Cie. 56 pp.; fig. S8vo. 100 M. E. Diez, Churasanische 
Amiens, Before and ‘during the Baudenkmiiler. Berlin, 1918, 
War. London, 1919, Michelin. 56 Reimer. xi, 116 pp.; 41 pls.; 40 
»p.; figs. Svo. 1s. 6d. figs. 4to. 60 M.——M. Dvofék, 
P. Bacci, Per la istoria del battistero Idealismus u. Naturalismus in d. 
di Pisa. Pisa, 1919, Mariotti. 28 got. Skulptur u. Malerei. Miin- 
pp. 4to. E. Badel, Le Voeu de chen, 1918, Oldenbourg. 128 pp. 
Saint Louis 4 Téglise Saint- 8vo. 6 M. 
Nicolas-du-Port; la Nef d’argent de | C. Enlart, Manuel d’arc héologie 
1254; le Vaisseau du cardinal de francaise depuis les temps méro- 
Lorraine; les Armoiries de la cité vingiens jusqu’ A la renaissance. 
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2eédit. I. 
Premiére 


Architecture religieuse. 

partie. Paris, 1919, 
A. Picard. eviii, 458 pp.; 225 
figs. S8vo. 18 fr.——Etoffes 
et tapisseries coptes; influence 
antique, byzantine, sassanide. 
Paris, 1919, H. Ernst. 48 pls. 
4to. 

G. Ferrero, La Grande mutilée de 
Reims. Conférence donnée 
Toulouse, sous les auspices du 
Comité de la Fédération littéraire, 
dramatique et musicale toulousaine. 
Préf. de L. Caddau. Toulouse, 
1919, Imp. du Sud-Ouest. 52 pp. 
8vo. O. Fiebiger und L. 
Schmidt, Inschriftensammlung z. 
Geschichte d. Ostgermanen. Wien, 
1917, A. Hélder. xviii, 174 pp.; 
fig. 4to. 16 M. B. D. Filow, 
L’ancien art bulgare. Berne, 1919, 
P. Haupt. viii, 88 pp.; 58 pls.; 
72 figs. 4to. E. Fischer, Viister- 
gétlands romanska stenkonst. Ar- 
kitektur-och skulptur-studier inom 
kinnekulletraktens kulturomriide. 
Géteborg, 1918, Konstléjdmuseet. 
ix, 112 pp.; pl. 4to.——A. Foratti, 
L’arte italiana dalle origini al rinas- 
cimento. Milano, 1919, Varesina. 
115 pp.; figs. 16mo. L. 2.50. 
Fundberichte aus Schwaben, um- 
fassend d. vorgeschichtl., rém. 
u. merowing. Altertiimer. Stutt- 
gart, 1917, Schweizerbart. iv, 151 
pp.; 3 pls.; fig. Svo. 3 M. 

. Gass, La Cathédrale de Strasbourg. 
Guide illustré. Strasbourg, 1918, 
L. Beust. 48 pp.; engr. 16mo. 
——A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfen- 
beinskulpturen aus d. Zeit d. 
karoling. u. siichs. Kaiser 8-11. 
Jh.; bearb. unt. mitw. v. P. G. 
Hiibner u. O. ‘Homburger. 2. 
Bd. Berlin, 1918, Cassirer. v, 
77 pp.; 70 pls.; 42 figs. 4to. 235 
M 


V. C. Habicht and V. Curt, Die mit- 


telalterl. Plastik Hildesheims. 
Strassburg, 1917, Heitz. xiii, 264 
pp.; 40 pls. 8vo. 20 M. 

W. ‘Hoppenstedt, Ani u. d. christl. 
Baukunst Armeniens. Berlin, 1918, 
Der neue Orient. 8 pp. 8vo. 
25 M. E. Houvet, Cathédrale 
de Chartres: Portail occidental ou 
royal (XIlIe_ siécle). Préf. par 
Emile Chartres, 1919, 
Lesigne. 4 pp.; 94 pls. 4to. 

Jouen, La Notre-Dame-de-Pitié de 
la cathédrale de Rouen et son 
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donateur. Rouen, 1918, Lainé. 


140 pp.; fig’ 8vo. 


G. van Kalcken, Peintures ecclésias- 


tiques du Moyen Age:  LEglise 
Saint-Pancrace & Enkhuysen; 
église Saint-Jean; salle Marnix, 
Utrecht; église de Leuv; église 
Saint-Laurent, Alkmaar. ’s Grav- 
enhague, 1919, M. Nijhoff; Haar- 
lem, Tjeenk, Willink & Zoon. 26 
pls. Folio.——J. v. Karabacek, 
Abendlindische Kon- 
stantinopel im XV. Jh. 
Italien. Kiinstler am Hote: 
meds II. d. Eroberers 1451-1481. 
Wien, 1918, Hélder. 9 pls.; 55 
figs. 4to. 22 M. H. Koch, 
Die altchristl. Bilderfrage nach d. 
literar. Quellen. Gdéttingen, 1917, 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. iv, 108 
pp. 8vo. 4 M. 80. 


Landrieux, La Cathédrale de Reims: 


un crime allemand. Paris, 1919, 
H. Laurens. 237 pp.; 96  pls.; 
plan. 8vo. A. Levé, La Tapis- 
serie de la reine Mathilde, dite la 
tapisserie de Bayeux. Paris, 1919, 
H. Laurens. 212 pp.;9 pls. 8vo. 

A. Lindblom, La Peinture goth- 
ique en Suéde et en Norvége. 
Etude sur les relations entre 
l’Europe occidentale et les pays 
scandinaves. Stockholm, 1919, 
Wahlstrém & Widstrand; London, 
B. Quaritch. ii, 252 pp.; 51 pls.; fig 
Folio. E. Liithgen, Die nieder- 
rhein. Plastik v. d. Gotik bis z. 
Renaissance. Strassburg, 1917, 
79 xii, 555 pp.; 75 pls. 8vo. 
45 M. 


G. Morazzoni, Milano attraverso 


limagine. Vol. I: Il Duomo. 
Saggio iconografico. Milano, 1919, 
Alfieri & Lacroix. xvi, 63 pp.; 
68 pls. 4to. L. 35.——H. Much, 
Norddeutsche Ein 
Heimatbuch. 3., véllig umgearb. 
Aufl. Braunschweig, 1919, West- 
ermann. 49 pp.; 87 pls. 8vo. 
8 M.— A. Mufioz, La basilica di 
santa Sabina in Roma: descrizione 
storico-artistica dopo i recenti 
restauri. Milano, 1919, Alfieri e 
Lacroix. 46 pp.; portrait; 38 pls. 
16mo. 


F. Poser, Die Westtiirme d. Domes 


zu Merseburg. Stilkrit. Unter- 
suchung d. Feststellung ihrer Ent- 
stehungszeit u. architekton. Beein- 
flussung. Beitrag z. thiiringisch- 
siichs. Kunstgeschichte. Merse- 
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burg, 1919, Pouch. vii, 116 pp.; 
49 figs. 8vo. 8° M. 80.——G. 
Prausnitz, Die Bg am See 
Genezareth in d. Miniaturen v. 
Handschriften u. auf dlteren Bild- 
werken. Strassburg, 1917, Heitz. 
vii, 86 pp.; 17 pls.; 37 figs. 8vo. 
8 M. J. Puig y Cadafalch, de 
Falgnera, J. Goday y Casals, 
L’arquitectura romanica a Catal- 
unya. Vol. III: els segles XII y 
XIII. Barcelona, 1918, Henrich. 
974 pp.; fig. 4to. 


F. Randa, Die Baukunst d. Bene- 


diktiner u. Zisterzienser im Kgr. 
Sachsen u. d. Nonnenkloster z. 
Hl. Kreuz bei Meissen. Meissen, 
1917, Mosche. xvi, 

pls.; fig. S8vo. 
Les Richesses d’art de la France. 
Architecture. La France du 
Moyen Age.—Artistic Treasures of 
France. Architecture. I: Medieval 
France (32 pls., avec notices en re- 
gard, en frangais et en anglais, et 7 
pp. d’introd. non chiffrées). Paris, 
1919, D. A. Longuet. 16mo. 

W. B. Richmond, Assisi: Impres- 
sions of Half a Century. London, 
1919, Macmillan. 218 pp.; pls. 
Folio. 42s. J. Roosval, Die 
Steinmeister Gottlands: eine Ge- 
schichte der fiihrenden Taufstein- 
werkstiitte des schwedischen Mit- 
telalters, ihrer Voraussetzungen, 
und Begleit-Erscheinungen. Stock- 
holm, 1918, Vitterhets, historie och 
antikvitetsakademien. viii, 242 
pp.; 270 figs.; 66 pls. 4 to. 


A. Sambon, Recueil des monnaies 


médiévales du sud de I’Italie avant 
la domination des Normands. 
Paris, 1919, Bibl. du Musée, 107, 
avenue des Champs-Elysées. xvii, 
97 pp.; fig. 4to. G. Scalia, 
L’ utilita dello studio dei trecen- 
tisti. Catania, 1919, V. Gian- 
notta. 37 ‘pp. 8 vo. K. 
Scheffler, Der Geist d. Gotik. 
Leipzig, 1919, Insel-Verlag. 117 
pp.; 103 figs. 8 vo. 12 M. 50—— 
J. Schinnerer, Die got. Plastik 
in Regensburg. Strassburg, 1918, 
— 132 pp.; 8 pls. 8 vo. 10 

J. Schinnerer, Die Grund- 
a d. got. Baukunst. Leipzig, 
1918, Voigtlinder. 39 pp.; 67 
figs. 8vo. 1 M. 50 K. 
Schmaltz, Mater ecclesiarum, Die 
Grabeskirche in Jerusalem. Strass- 
burg, 1918, Heitz. xi, 510 
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pp.; 14 pls. 8vo. 45 M.——A. 
Schmarsow, Das Franciscusfenster 
in K6nigsfelden u. d. Fresken- 
zyklus in Assisi. Leipzig, 1919, 
ss 38 pp. 8vo. 1 M. 60 

A. Schmarsow, Kompositions- 
gesetze friihgot. Glasgemiilde. 
Leipzig, 1919, Teubner. 8vo. 
4 M. 80. V. Schultze, Grund- 
riss d. Christ]. Archiologie. Miin- 
chen, 1919, Becksche. viii, 159 
pp.; 1 pl. 8vo. 5 M. F. 
Schwabl, Die vorkaroling. Basilika 
St. Emmeram in Regensburg u. 
ihre baul. Anderungen im ersten 
Halbjahrtausend ihres Bestandes, 
740-1200. Regensburg, 1919, 
Habbel. v, 64 pp.; 4 pls.; 42 
figs. 4to. 16 M. 50.——H. F. 
Secker, Die Kunstsammlungen im 
Franziskanerkloster zu Danzig. 
Wegweiser. Berlin, 1917, Bard. 
53 pp.; 50 pls. 8vo. 2 M.—— 
A. Springer, Handbuch d. Kunst- 
geschichte. II. Friihchristliche 
Kunst u. Mittelalter. 10., um- 
gearb. Aufl. Bearb. v. J. Neu- 
wirth. Leipzig, 1919, Kréner. x, 
525 pp.; 14 pls.; 732 figs. S8vo. 
20 M. Strasbourg et sa ca- 
thédrale. Nancy, Paris, Stras- 
bourg, 1919, Berger-Levrault, 
49 pp.; 21 engrs. 16mo. L. 
Straus, Zur Entwicklung d. zeich- 
ner. Stils in d. Célner Gold- 
schmiedekunst d. 12 Jh. Strass- 
burg, 1917, Heitz. 48 pp.; 10 pls. 
8vo. 4M. J. Strzygowski, Die 
Baukunst der Armenier und Eu- 
ropa. Ergebnisse einer vom kunst- 
histor. Institute der Universi- 
tit Wien 1913 durchgefiihrten 
Forschungsreise; unter Mitarbeit 
von Th. Thoramanian, H. Glick 
und L. Lissitzian. 2 Bde. xii, 
888 pp.; 828 figs. Wien, 1919. 
4to. 220 M. K. M. Swoboda, 
Rémischeu.roman. Paliiste. Eine 
architekturgeschichtliche Untersu- 
chung. Wien, 1919, Schroll. 279 
pp.; 16 pls.; 100 figs. S8vo. 28 
N 


J. Torbado y Florez, La catedral de 
Léon. Barcelona, 1919, Thomas. 
xxix, 48 pp.; 48 figs. 8vo. 

W. Volbach, Der hig. Georg. Bildl. 
Darstellung in Siiddeutschland m. 
Beriicks. d. norddeutschen Typen 


bis z. Renaissance. Strassburg, 
1917, Heitz. ix, 145 pp.; 8 pls. 
8vo. 8 M. 
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L. Albizzi, La 


K. Woermann, Geschichte d. Kunst 
Aller Zeiten u. Vélker. 2., Neu- 
bearb. u. verm. Aufl. (In 6 Bdn.) 
4. Bd. Die Kunst d. Alteren 
Neuzeit v. 1400-1500. 1919. 
xvi, 636 pp.; 65 pls.; 337 figs. 
8vo. 28 M. 3 Bd. Die Kunst d. 
Christl. Friihzeit u. d. Mittelalters. 
1918. xviii, 574 pp.; 66 pls.; 
343 figs. Svo. 18 M. Leipzig, 
Bibliograph Institut.- W. Wor- 
ringer, Form Problems of the 
Gothic. New York, 1919, G. E. 
Stechert. 146 pp.; 27 pls. 8vo. 
2.50.——E. Wrangel and O. Ryd- 
beck, Medeltidsmilningarna i Da- 
desj6 och 6fver gangen fran ro- 
mansk stil till gotik. Stockholm, 
1919, Wahlstrém & Widstrandt. 


iv, 45 pp.; 4 pls. 4to. 


III. RENAISSANCE 


testa del Battista, 
dipinto originale di Leonardo da 
Vinci. Fiesole, 1919, Rigacci. 31 
pp. 4to. 

F. e G. Bagatti Valsecchi di Bel- 
vignate, La casa artistica italiana 
(La casa Bagatti Valsecchi in 
Milano. Architettura e  interni 
nello stile del Quattrocento e del 
Cinquecento; arredi del secolo 
XV al XVI). Pref. e note di P. 
Toesca. Milano, 1919, Hoepli. 
32 pp.; 159 pls. Folio. L. 
Beltrami, Documenti e memorie 
riguardanti la vita e le opere di 
Leonardo da Vinci in ordine crono- 
logico. Milano, 1919, Allegretti. 
xii, 221 pp.; portrait. S8vo. L. 
6.50. L. Beltrami, Documenti 
inediti per la storia della ‘Vergine 
delle roccie’ di Leonardo da Vinci. 
Milano, 1918, Allegretti. 30 pp.; 
2 pls. 8vo.——L. Beltrami, La 
“destra mano” di Leonardo da 
Vinci e le lacune nella edizione del 
Codice Atlantico. Milano, 1919, 
Alfieri & Lacroix. Fig. 4to.—— 
L. Beltrami, Le ‘molteplici e fati- 
cose ricerche’ del direttore della 
Raccolta vinciana, dott. E. Verga. 
Parte I (periodo 1905-1913). Mi- 
lano, 1919, Allegretti. 27 pp. 
8vo. L. Beltrami, Novissima 
lezione vinciana, in due parti, con 
intermezzo. Milano, 1919, Alle- 
gretti. xv, 91 pp, S8vo. C. 
Bonetti, Intarsiatori cremonesi: 
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Paolo del Sacha (1468-1537). 
Cremona, 1919, Centrale. 123 pp.; 
figs. Svo. C. P. Burgerjo, De 
incunabelen en de Nederlandsche 
Uitgaven tot 1540 in de Bibliotheek 
der Universiteit von Amsterdam. 
’s Gravenhague, 1919, M. Nijhoff. 
44 and 72 pp.; fase. 8vo.—A. 
Byne and M. Stepley, Spanish 
Architecture in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. London, 1919, Putnam. 

Ravasini, Comenti 
sopra alcune miniature e pitture 
italiane a sogetto medico: special- 
mente dell’arte d’illustrare il Ta- 
cuinum sanitatis nei sec. XIV e 
XV, colle referenze ed alcune pit- 
ture murali. Roma, 1918, De 
Marinie. 80 pp.; 52pls. S8vo. 

. Depowski, Die Sigismunduskapelle 
(Jagellonische Kapelle) in Krakaw. 
Freiburg (Schweiz), 1916, Hodel. 
127 pp. 8vo.——J. Destrée, Hugo 
van der Goes et son oeuvre. Brux- 
elles et Paris, 1914, G. van Oest. 
240 pp.; 85 pls. 4to. W. 
Dexel, Untersuchungen iib. d. 
franzos. illuminierten Hand- 
schriften d. Jenaer Universitits- 
bibliothek vom Ende d. 14. bis z. 
Mitte d. 15. Jh. Strassburg, 1917, 
Heitz. vi, 50 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo. 
4M. Albr. Diirer, Epitome in 
divae parthenices Mariae historiam 
ab Alberto Diirero Norico per fig- 
uras digestam cum versibus annexis 
Chelidonii. Berlin, 1919, Amsler 
& Ruthardt. 20 pp. 4to. 45M. 


O. Fischer, Albrecht Diirers Leben 


u. Werke. Dachau, 1919, Gelber. 
xxiv pp.; 96 pls. S8vo. 5 M. 50. 

Les Fresques de Fra Angelico 
& Saint-Mare de Florence, repro- 
duites en couleurs par André 
Marty et commentées par André 
Pératé. Fase. I a (L’ouv- 
rage comprendra 4 fascs.) Paris, 
1919, Emile-Paul fréres. 32 pls. 
Folio.——M. J. Friedliinder, Von 
Eyck bis Bruegel. Berlin, 1916, 
Bard. viii, 191 pp.; 32 figs. 8vo. 
13 M. 


A. Garneri, Gli ordini di architet- 


tura civile di Giacomo Barozzi 
da Vignola raffrontati con Vitru- 
vio, Palladio, Serlio e Scamozzi. 
Nona edizione italiana e francese. 
Milano, 1919, Mondaini. 114 pp.; 
17 pls.; figs. 1l6mo. L. 3. M. 
Geisberg, Das Kupferstich-Kar- 
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tenspiel d. k. u. k. Hofbibliothek 
zu Wien aus d. Mitte d. XV. Jh. 
Strassburg, 1918, Heitz. 51 pp.; 
57 pls. 8vo. 16 M. Griine- 
walds Isenheimer Altar in 49 Auf- 
nahmen. Mit e. Einfiihrung v. O. 
Hagen. Miinchen, 1919, Piper. 
Textheft 55 pp. 4to. 49° pls. 
Folio. 300 M.—Luxus-Ausg. 800 
M. W. Gyssling, Anton Mdller 
u. seine Schule. Ein Beitrag z. 
Geschichte d. Nieder-deutschen 
Renaissancemalerei. Strassburg, 
1917, Heitz. ix, 168 pp.; 29 pls. 
8vo. 14M. 
F. Haack, Funde u. Vermutungen 
zu Diirer u. z. Plastik seiner Zeit. 
Erlangen, 1916, Blaesing. v, 105 
pp.; 25 pls. 8vo. 6 M. oO. 
Hagen, Matthias Griinewald. 
Miinchen, 1919, Piper. 227 pp.; 
111 figs. 8vo. 45 M. WwW. 
Hausenstein, Der Isenheimer Altar 
d. Matthias Griinewald. Miinchen, 
1919, Hirth. lllpp. 8vo. 50M. 
C. G. Heise, Norddeutsche 
Malerei. Studien zu ihrer Ent- 
wicklungs-Geschichte im 15. Jh. 
v. Kéln bis Hamburg. Leipzig, 
1918, Wolff. v, 192 pp.; 100 pls. 
8vo. 32 M. B. Heymans, De 
Renaissance in Italien gedurende 
de XVe eeuw, benevens levens- 
schets van Da Vinci. Zutphen, 
1919, Thiena. xvi, 184 pp.; fig. 
8vo. C. J. Holmes, Leonardo 
da Vinci. London, 1919, Hum- 
phrey Milford, for the British 
Academy; Oxford University Press. 
28 pp. 8vo. 
Inventaires du palais de Monaco 
(1604-1731) publiés avec une in- 
troduction sur l’histoire du palais 
depuis la fin du XVe siécle, les 
collections qui y furent conservées 
et les artistes qui y travaillérent, 
par L. H. Labande. Monaco, 
1919, Imp. de Monaco. Paris, A. 
Picard. cexxxii, 376 pp. S8vo. 
R. Kahn, Die Graphik d. Lucas van 
Leyden. Strassburg, 1918, Heitz. 
xvii, 146 pp.; 18 pls. 8vo. 20M. 
——H. Kehrer, Matthias Griine- 
wald. Das Wunder d. Isenheimer 
Altars. Miinchen, 1919, Schmidt. 
64 pp.; 52 figs. Svo. 2 M. 80. 
——H. Kehrer, Peter Paul Ru- 
bens. Briefen d. Kiinstlers u. 
seiner Schrift: “Uber d. Nachah- 
mung antiker Statuen.’”’ Miinchen, 
1919, Schmidt. 99 pp.; 80 figs. 


A. Pescatore, Der 
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8vo. 3 M. 60.——Kiinstler- 
Inventare. Urkunden zur Ges- 
chichte der hollindischen Kunst des 
XVIten, XVIIten und XVIIIten 
Jahrhunderts, von A. Bredius, 
Unter Mitwirkung von O. Hirsch- 
mann. 5. Teil. Haag, 1918, M. 
Nijhofi. xii, 368 pp.; 7 pls.; 86 
facsims. S8vo. 


Leonardo commemorato in Cam- 


pidoglio, 11 maggio 1919. Roma, 
1919, Bardi. 49 pp. 8vo. 

A. Luzio, Gli arazzi dei Gonzaga 
restituiti dall’ Austria. Bergamo, 
1919, Instituto ital. d’arti grafiche. 
40 pp.; 20 pls. 4to. L. 60. 


A. Marquand, Robbia Heraldry. 


Princeton, 1919, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 
xviii, 300 pp.; 277 figs. 4to. 

E. Martinori, Annali della zecca 
di Roma _ (1521-1523). Roma, 
1918, Tip. del Senato. 55 pp.; 
fig. S8vo. A. L. Mayer, Mat- 
thias Griinewald. Miinchen, 1919, 
Delphin. 87 pp.; 68 figs. S8vo. 
13 M. P. de Mont, La Peinture 
ancienne au Musée royal des 
Beaux-Arts d’Anvers. Bruxelles 
et Paris, 1914, G. van Oest. 60 
pp.; 99 pls. 4to. 


Nel IV centenario di Leonardo da 


Vinci. Bergamo, 1919, Instituto 
ital. d’arti grafiche. xx, 442 pp.; 
4 pls.; fig. Svo.——C. Neumann, 
Aus d. Werkstatt Rembrandts. 
Heidelberg, 1918, C. W. Verl. 
viii, 166 pp.; pl.; fig. S8vo. 24 
M. 50.——Note Book and Account 
Book of Nicolas Stone, Master and 
Mason to James I and Charles I, 
transcribed and annotated, with 
introduction by W. L. Spiers. 
London, 1919, Walpole Society. 
226 pp. Folio. 


R. Oldenbourg, Die fliim. Malerei 


d. 17. Jh. (Handbiicher d. kgl. 
Museen zu Berlin. 17. Bd.) Ber- 
lin, 1918, Reimer. 211 .pp.; 93 
figs. S8vo. 5 M. 50. 

Meister der 
bemalten Kreuzigungsreliefs. Ein 
Beitrag z. Geschichte d. nieder- 
deutschen Plastik im 15. Jh. 
Strassburg, 1918, Heitz. vii, 135 
pp.; 7 pls. 8vo. 10 M. E. 
Petraccone, Luca Giordano: opera 
postuma, aggiunti i Collogut, a 
cura di B. Croce. Napoli, 1919, 
Ricciardi. xviiii, 226 pp.; 2 por- 
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traits; 5 pls. 1l6mo. L. 7. J. Springer, Das Leiden Christi, 
Polifilo, Leonardo e i disfattisti m. d. gestochenen Passion d. Al- 
suoi, con un’ appendice, Leonardo brecht Diirer. Miéiinchen, 1919, 
architetto, de L. Beltrami. Mi- Holbein. 44pp.; fig. S8vo. 8M. 
lano, 1919, Allegretti. xv, 215 E. K. Stahl, Die Legende vom 
pp.; portrait; 54 pls.; figs. S8vo. hl. Riesen Christophorus in d. 
4. 10. Polifilo, ‘Madonna Ce- Graphik d. 15. u. 16. Jh. Ein 
cilia’ di Leonardo da Vinci. Milano, entwicklungsgeschichtl. Versuch. 
1919, Allegretti. 37 pp. S8vo. Miinchen, 1920, Lentner. xii, 225 
H. Schuritz, Die Perspektive in d. pp.; 63 pls. 4to. 150 M. 

Kunst Albrecht Diirers. Ein | P. Valéry, Introduction 4 la méthode 
Beitrag z. Geschichte d. Perspek- de Léonard de Vinci. Paris, 1919, 
tive. Frankfurt (Main), 1919, Nouvelle Revue frangaise. 100 
Keller. 50 pp.;°22 pls.; 36 figs. pp. 16mo. L. Venturi, La 
4to. 25 M. M. Sonnen, Die critica e l’arte di Leonardo da 
Weserrenaissance. Die Bauent- Vinci. Bologna, 1919, Zanichelli. 
wicklung um d. Wende d. 16. u. 206 pp.; 22 pls. 8vo. L. 18. 

17. Jh. an d. oberen u. mittleren | E. Waldmann, Albrecht Diirer. Leip- 
Weser u. in d. angrenz. Land- zig, 1919, Insel-Verlag. 94 pp.; 80 
esteilen. Miinster, 1918, Aschen- pls. 8vo. 8 M. H. Wélffiin, 
dorffsche Verlh. lxiv, 203 pp.; Die Kunst Albrecht Diirers. 3. 
250 figs. 4to. 38 M.——A. durchgearb. Aufl. Miinchen, 


Springer, Handbuch d. Kunst- 1919, Bruckmann. x, 340 pp.; 
geschichte. III. Die Kunst d. pl.; 143 figs. S8vo. 24 M. R. 
Renaissance in Italien. Leipzig, Wustmann, Albrecht Diirer. 2. 
1918, Kroner. xv, 334 pp.; 24 Aufl. Leipzig, 1919, Teubner. 113 
pls.; 359 figs. 8vo. 15 M.—— pp.; pl.; 31 figs. S8vo. 2 M. 66. 
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1920 
January-June 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Witiiam N. Barss, Editor 
220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EGYPT 


THE EXPEDITION OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM.—In the 
Fiftieth Annual Report of the Metropolitan Museum of Art it is stated that the 
Expedition of the Museum in Egypt during the winter of 1919-1920 has been 
clearing the surface drift down to bed rock in the bays in the cliffs to the south 
of Deir el Bahri with the hope of finding important burials. For the Tytus 
memorial publications the scenes on the walls of the tombs of Nebamon and 
Ipuky, and Apuy at Thebes are being copied. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


JERUSALEM.—Excavations in 1913—1914.—In R. Arch.., fifth series, X, 1920, 
p. 367, S. R. gives a brief summary of the first part of a detailed account by 
R. Wet1u (Revue des études juives LXIX, 1919, Nos. 137-138) of his excava- 
tions, in 1913-1914, in the soil of the primitive city of Jerusalem in search of the 
tombs of the Kings of Judah. In this portion the Canaanite acropolis, the form 
of the Canaanite city, the ancient names of the valleys and springs, the exten- 
sions under Solomon, the eastern front of the city and its history, the royal 
tombs, the waters of Cedron and their réle in the history of the southeastern 
front of the city, are all discussed. The fourth chapter sets forth the previous 
archaeological labors at this site, with their results, and closes with a general 
exposé of the archaeological situation in 1913. 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxtneuam, Dr. T. A. BuenGer, Professor Sipner N. Deane, Pro- 
fessor Harotp N. Fow er, Professor Harotp R. Hastinecs, Professor Ermer T. MERRILL, 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. 8. Pease, Professor 8. B. PLatner, Professor Joun C. 
Roure, Dr. Professor A. L. WHEELER, and the Editors, especially Professor 
MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNat material published after 
June 30, 1920 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 118-119. 
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ASIA MINOR 


CHIOS.—Recent Excavations.—In ’Apx. AeAr. I, 1916, pp. 64-93 (38 figs.); 
II, 1917, pp. 190-215 (40 figs.) K. Kovurountates publishes the results of his 
excavations in Chios since 1913. At Latomi thirty tombs were opened all but 
one of which had been plundered. At a place called Phana the remains of the 
temple of Apollo Phanaeus were discovered badly preserved. The building 
was of the Ionic order and probably dates from the sixth century B.c. There 
are also Byzantine remains on the site. A few inscriptions were discovered and 
many vase fragments including some Corinthian and some of the style of Nau- 
cratis. The most important metal object found was a silver statuette with 
traces of gilding, 6.5 em. high, representing a warrior. It dates from the sixth 
century. The fore part of a horse of bronze, 11 cm. high, was also brought to 
light. In another part of the island part of a relief of a man on horseback was 
discovered. 


GREECE 


CARDITSA.—A Hoard of Silver Coins.—In 1914 there was found near Car- 
ditsa a jar containing 1647 silver coins, of which 1593 were secured by the Na- 
tional Museum at Athens. These are published in detail by I. N. Svoronos 
in ’Apx. AeAr. II, 1917, pp. 273-335 (8 pls.). They are mostly coins of Boeotia, 
e.g. 945 are from Thebes, but there is an interesting series of 221 from Aegina, 
and another of 188 from Sicyon. They date from the earliest period down to 
315 B.c. One coin from Thebes, three from Tanagra, and one hundred from 
Aegina are supposed to be éarlier than 550 B.c. Many of them are rare and 
unpublished. 

CORONEA.—Inscriptions from the Temple of Heracles Charops.—In 
*Apx. AeAr. II, 1917, pp. 217-272 N. G. Pappapakis publishes a long inscription 
found in the Byzantine church of Hagia Paraskeve, about an hour southeast of 
ancient Coronea. A similar, but shorter inscription from an unknown site has 
been in the museum at Thebes since 1902. Both have to do with the cult of 
Heracles Charops (Paus. IX, 34, 5). The position of the shrine has not yet 
been definitely determined. 

CYTHERA.—Mycenaean Graves.—In ’Apx. AeAr. I, 1916, pp. 191-194 (2 
figs.) V. Stars describes his excavation of two caves on the island of Cythera. 
A woman’s grave of late Mycenaean times and two men’s bodies were discov- 
ered. There were a few vases, partly Cretan importations, a globular vase of 
steatite with designs engraved on it which must have come from Crete and is 
much older than the graves, and a low covered vase with a spout which is 
clearly Mycenaean, as the decoration shows, but in shape like Boeotian vases 
of the fifth century. 

DAMANIA.—A Mycenaean Tomb.—In ’Apx. Aedr. II, 1917, pp. 171-178 (2 
figs.) S. A. XANTHOUDIDEs describes a tomb found in 1915 at the small town of 
Damania, Crete. It is rectangular in shape, with the sides gradually pushed in 
so that a single row of stones covers the top, and has a dromos about ten metres 
long in two sections. Three vases and three larnakes in it show that it dates 
from the third Late Minoan period. 
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ERETRIA.—The Temple of Isis.—In ’Apx. Aer. I, 1916, pp. 115-190 (28 
figs.) N. Papapakis describes his excavation of the temple of Isis and the build- 
ings connected with it at Eretria. A few unimportant sculptures, many lamps 
and coins, and a few vases and inscriptions were brought to light. 

GOURNES.—Early Minoan Tombs.—In ’Apx. AcAr. I, 1916, pp. 59-63 (4 
figs.) I. Harzrpaxts records the excavation of several Early Minoan tombs con- 
taining clay and stone vases at Gournes, Crete. There were also found Late 
Minoan tombs containing larnakes. 

LONGAS.—The Temple of Apollo Corynthus.—In ’Apx. AeAr. II, 1917, pp. 
65-118 (pl.; 58 figs.) P. Versaxis describes the remains of the temple of Apollo 
Corynthus (see Paus. IV, 34, 
7) excavated by him south 
of Longas. There are two 
groups of buildings, one to 
the north consisting of two 
temples and one to the south 
where there were three. Of 
the first group one measured 
11.32 m. by 7.52 m. It dates 
back, perhaps, to the fourth 
century B.c. and, at least in 
its latest form, was an Ionic 
temple in antis. In front of 
this was another smaller 
building running from north- 
west to southeast, dated by 
the Laconian or Cyrenaic 
vases found in it in the eighth 
century. Of the group to the 
south one was an archaic 
Doric temple of which a 
capital is preserved. It was 
hexastyle with twelve col- 
umns on the sides, and prob- 
ably dates from the last 
quarter of the sixth century. 
There are also remains of two 
earlier temples apparently 
dating from the eighth cen- 
tury. Many small objects of 
bronze came to light during the excavations including fish-hooks, nails, 
handles, lance heads, etc.; also iron nails, and various objects of terracotta. 
Seven bronze statuettes were discovered, the finest of which (Fig. 1) repre- 
sents a hoplite. It is well preserved except for the feet and left hand. 
Another earlier figure apparently represents Apollo and dates from the sixth 
century. Several short inscriptions were found including dedications to Apollo 
Corynthus in Temple A. The oldest temple was D, then next in date E and 
B. This Apollo was a warrior god not unlike the Amyclaean Apollo. 

MYCENAE.—Recent Excavations.—The British School at Athens has ob- 
tained permission to excavate further at Mycenae, and in the Literary Sup- 


Figure 1.—Bronze Hop.uire rrom Trem- 
PLE OF APOLLO CORYNTHUS. 
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plement of the London Times for June 24, 1920, A. J. B. Wace gives a brief 
account of the results thus far reached. Study of the Royal Grave Circle 
has yielded evidence that Mycenae was inhabited at the end of the neolithic 
age, and was a flourishing city during the Middle Helladic period (2000- 
1580 p.c.). To the end of this period belong the earliest interments in the 
Grave Circle. The palace, which was much more extensive than the simple 
mejaron type described in the books, and the latest burials belong to the 
Late Helladic period. Much later, after the fall of Cnossus, the city was 
fortified, the wall being carefully carried around the site of the graves; the 
enclosure was then filled, levelled, and surrounded by the double row of stone 
slabs. The excavation of a large building between the Lion Gate and the 
Grave Circle, begun by Schliemann, was resumed. It seems to have been 
a royal granary and was destroyed during the Dorian invasion. Here was 
found a series of vases falling between the Mycenaean and Geometric styles, 
which fill a gap in the history of Greek pottery. Examination of the 
“Treasury of Atreus’’ led to the discovery beneath the threshold of a small 
deposit of gold leaf, beads, and ivory, and also a fragment of a vase of typ- 
ical late Mycenaean ware. The tombs may therefore be dated between 1400 
and 1200 B.c., the traditional date of the dynasty of.Atreus. Jbid. July 15, 
Str Artuur Evans criticises some of the conclusions reached by Mr. Wace. 
He argues that the shaft-graves and their contents do not belong to an in- 
digenous Helladic dynasty, but to Minoan dynasts of the Middle Minoan 
and First Late Minoan periods. The stelae, which were originally covered 
with painted stucco, are contemporary with the graves and not due to a later 
systematization of the site. The “Treasury of Atreus’” cannot be separated 
from the other great domed tombs of Orchomenus, Vaphio, and Kakovatos, 
all of which are dated by the pottery in Late Minoan Ib, or ca. 1500 B.c. 

PHALERUM.—Recently Excavated Graves.—In ’Apx. AeAr. II, 1917, pp. 
13-64 (59 figs.) S. PeLexipes describes eighty-seven graves opened by him at 
Phalerum. The vases found in them show that they date chiefly from the 
seventh century B.c. One large grave of later date contained the remains of 
eighteen men lying in two rows one above the other. They had iron rings 
about their necks and shackles on legs and arms. They were evidently exe- 
cuted, and the writer believes they were the men put to death on the infomna- 
tion of Andocides for mutilating the Hermae. 

THEBES.—tThe Results of the Excavations.—In ’Apx. AeAr. III, 1917, pp. 
1-503 (map; 212 figs.) A. D. KeraMopou..os gives a detailed account of the 
excavations carried on at Thebes for a number of years, some of which have 
already been published. At the Gate of Electra two large circular towers were 
uncovered, and to the north remains of houses of different periods. Both 
within and without the gate the earth had been disturbed and objects of differ- 
ent date, some going back to pre-Mycenaean times, were found mixed together. 
In 1914 ten late Mycenaean graves were opened in this vicinity. The most 
important discovery was the site of the temple of Ismenian Apollo on a hill to 
the north of the church of St. Luke. The identity is made certain by two in- 
scribed bronze vessels found in 1900. There were three temples on the site. 
The earliest dates from the geometric period. It was of sun-dried brick and 
wood and presumably without columns. It was destroyed by fire about 700 
B.c. Remains of this building may be seen on the west slope of the hill. The 
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second temple was built of stone in the Doric style, also in geometric times. It 
lasted until the fourth century when it was pulled down and rebuilt in an en- 
larged form with a peripteros in such a way as to include the dedications in the 
old temple. This third temple was still in existence in the time of Pausanias. 
It was a hexastyle Doric building with twelve columns on the side. It was 
46.25 m. long and 22.83 m. wide. Many of the details of its architecture are 
preserved. Mycenaean tombs were found in the vicinity, five lying under the 


Figure ParntinG FrRoM THE “House or Capmvus’’: THEBES. 


temple. Twenty-eight more were opened on the hill of Kolonaki south of the 
Cadmea. Two tombs go back to the period of Late Minoan II, and four others 
show a transition between this and the following period. Many later graves 
were also found. In the House of Cadmus, which was destroyed by fire, the 
excavations were not completed; but part of a fresco (Fig. 2) representing a 
standing woman holding three lilies in her right hand and a polychrome vase in 
her left was found. There was evidently here as in the palace at Tiryns (see 
A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 424), a frieze depicting a procession of women. The 
writer also discusses in detail the topography of Thebes. 
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THERMON.—tThe Excavations of 1913—1915.—Im ’Apx. AeAr. I, 1916, pp. 
225-279 (41 figs.); Il, 1917, pp. 178-189 (11 figs.) K. A. Romaros describes his 
excavations at Thermon (see A.J.A. XXIV, pp. 92 f.). North and east of the 
temple it was shown that an earlier temple existed with slightly different orien- 
tation. Still earlier than this there was a large building to the north. This, he 
thinks, was the palace of the king, as well as temple, from very early times, per- 
haps as early as 1500 B.c. After its destruction the archaic temple was built 
and lasted down to about 620 B.c. It, too, probably served as temple and palace 
during the geometric period. The later temple was destroyed at the end of the 
third century B.c. The elliptical buildings had roofs constructed of pieces of 
wood and twigs covered with clay, as bits of dried clay with marks of twigs on 
them show. They appear to date chiefly from Late Minoan III. The pottery 
may be divided into six classes, three of which contain the painted and three the 
unpainted vases. Three bronze statuettes appear to date from about 700 B.c. 
One wearing a conical helmet may represent Artemis. Many pieces of the gut- 
ter of the Lyseum still exist and more than fifty pieces of the terracotta metopes | 
decorated with lions, dogs, female figures, and in one case a centaur, inscribed 
]édo[s. Two fragments of carved marble long known belonged to the trophy 
erected by the Aetolians to commemorate their victory over the Gauls. 


ITALY 


DISCOVERIES IN 1919.—In the Literary Supplement of the London Times 
for January 15 and 22, 1920, Taomas Asusy reports on archaeological research 
in Italian lands during 1919. There have been no sensational discoveries but 
much good work. In Rome the underground basilica near the Porta Maggiore 
has been much discussed but no sure conclusion as toits nature has been reached. 
The peculiar method of construction, by which the concrete walls, piers, and 
vaults were set before the nave and aisles were excavated, may have been 
adopted for purposes of concealment. At the church of S. Sebastiano on the 
Via Appia three pagan tombs have been found with notable paintings and stucco 
decorations. The restoration of Santa Sabina in the Aventine has also been 
completed. At Pompeii the new methods of excavation preserve much hitherto 
destroyed. The painted exteriors, balconies, and loggias must have given the 
town a more cheerful aspect than has been suspected. Some of the new paint- 
ings might almost have been executed in the seventeenth century. The mu- 
nicipal police station has been found at a street corner. It consists of a large 
room, separated from the street on one side only by a grille. In one house two 
floors with painted ceilings have been reconstructed, and in another the atrium 
has been roofed and a stairway rebuilt. In fact this house seems to lack noth- 
ing but the inhabitants. A large fulling establishment has a new type of atrium 
with a flat roof. At Ostia, a trading centre, many of the buildings are store- 
houses and the dwellings are built with much economy of space, conforming 
closely to the modern type of apartment house. Work has been carried on 
here by Austrian prisoners of war, and has served also as a public utility, since 
the sand removed has been used for dykes along the Tiber. The excavations 
are chiefly on the north of the main street, which is a continuation of the high- 
way from Ronie. The plan of the city was rectangular. A space over 500 
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yards long, from the baths to the “little market” has already been cleared and 
work is proceeding toward the gate and the river. At Albano the amphitheatre 
has been partly cleared, and work has been carried on at Santa Maria della 
Rotonda, which was a nymphaeum in the garden of Domitian’s villa and only 
consecrated as a church in 1060. In the fourteenth century it was decorated 
with paintings of the Invention of the Cross. The second article, on Sicily and 
Sardinia, is based on the reports in Mon. Ant. Excavations around the temple 
of Athena in Syracuse have brought to light remains of the pre-Hellenie and 
early Greek periods. The temple is dated by Orsi about 474-460 B.c. Traces 
of an archaic temple, a large altar, and two small shrines were found, as well as a 
number of smaller objects and fragments, including a remarkable series of 
painted architectural terracottas. It has also been discovered that temple C, 
the oldest and largest temple at Selinus, had in the centre of one pediment a 
huge Gorgoneion of painted terracotta. In Sardinia the discoveries indicate 
early connexions with Crete and the Mycenaean civilization, as well as Sicily, 
Malta, and perhaps Egypt. Near Sardara a temple of the “nuraghi” period 
has been discovered with sufficient architectural remains to make possible an 
ideal reconstruction of its decoration. Beneath the temple was a vaulted 
chamber over a sacred spring. There was also some evidence for the worship 
of a bull-god. In another part of the island a group of rock-cut tombs was 
cleared. One contained ap imitation of the poles supporting the thatched roof 
of a circular hut, and another a close parallel to the false timber roofs of Etrus- 
can tombs. At Cyrene the so-called temple of Apollo has turned out to be ded- 
icated to Hadrian. A circular building on the Agora was the meeting place of 
the priestesses of Hera. By an arrangement with the military authorities the 
most important part of the site has been reserved for archaeological purposes. 
In conclusion attention is called to the loss sustained by archaeology in the 
deaths of such scholars as Rivoira, Colini, Fornari, and Reina,—a loss which is 
the more serious in view of the wealth of material which still awaits publication. 
ARICCIA.—Relief with Egyptian Scenes.—In Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 106- 
112 (fig.) R. PartBent reports the discovery, near the church of 8. Maria della 
Stella and about 15 m. from the embankment of the Via Appia, of a fragment 
of a relief, 1.49 by 0.50 m., of Luna marble. It formed part of the cover of an 
inhumation tomb. The relief is in three zones. The upper one is supported at 
the right by a Telamon of Egyptian style, and there was undoubtedly another 
at the extreme left; it contains a shrine with a conical top, a figure of the bull 
Apis, and a colonnade with various figures. The middle zone, which is the larg- 
est, represents a lively dance; some of the figures have Hottentot characteris- 
tics. The third and narrowest zone contains a row of ibises; there are also a 
crab and a snake, which two of the ibises are about to devour. It seems prob- 
able that the relief originally belonged to a tomb on the Appian Way, and that 
the dance, in which there is an element of burlesque, is connected with some fes- 
tival of Isis and Serapis. Paribeni would assign the relief to the time of Hadrian. 
CAERE.—Recent Discoveries.—In Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 92-98 R. 
MENGARELLI publishes a number of fragmentary inscriptions from various 
places in Regio VII (Caere and vicinity); also (pp. 98-99) a marble head from 
the neighborhood of Caere, perhaps the portrait of a late emperor. 
GIARRATANA (SICILY).—In Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 86-88 Braaio 
Pace reports discoveries in a late Roman necropolis in the district called Margi. 
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MARSALA.—Inscriptions from Lilybaeum.—In Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 
80-86 Bracto Pace publishes a number of inscriptions, mainly amphora stamps 
of Punic type from ancient Lilybaeum, of which 15 are Greek and one Punic. 
‘Also two vase inscriptions. He further gives an account of finds in the neigh- 
boring necropolis. 

OSTIA.—Inscriptions.—In Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 72-80 (2 figs.) G. 
Caza reports numerous minor discoveries, including a number of inscriptions. 
Among the latter was one which mentions a consul of 228 a.p., probably Pro- 
bus; one which contains another example of thé rare adjective Jas (=Jonica or 
ex Ionia); a fragment of a lex collegii; and a metrical inscription in a fragmentary 
condition, which is said to be unique as being a commentary on some work of 
art, perhaps the Nereid group of which one figure was published ibid. 1893, 
p. 312. 

Two Tombs.—Near the cemetery of S. Ercolano, on the road from modern 
Ostia to Castel Fusano, two small tombs of different epochs were discovered. 
The earlier one, which had been partly destroyed in ancient times by the build- 
ers of the second tomb, was of rectangular form with a vaulted covering. It 
fronted towards the north, apparently facing a road running east and west. 
The walls were of reticulate work covered with white stucco and decorated with 
branches, leaves and flowers. Nearby were found two terracotta masks of 
children with holes for suspension through the top of the forehead and through 
each ear; also several small objects, including a lamp of form 24, C.J. L. XV. 
(G. Catza, Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 70-72; fig.) 

ROME.—Fragment of an Arval Inscription.—In Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 
100-106 R. Parrseni publishes a new fragment of the Acta Fratrum Arvalium, 
apparently belonging to the year 140 a.p., recently acquired by the Museo 
Nazionale. It consists of the lower part of two columns, one of which lacks 
about one half of its width, while of the other only a small part is preserved. 
On the back in rough characters is an inscription of the ninth consulship of Dio- 
cletian and the eighth of Maximianus (304 a.p.). If this last inscription belongs 
to the Acta, as Paribeni thinks, it is the latest record of the existence of the 
Arval Brothers. It appears merely to designate a magister of the brotherhood. 

An Ancient Hypogaeum.—On the right hand side of the Via Appia Antica, 
between the basilica of S. Sebastiano and the tomb of Caecilia Metella an an- 
cient hypogaeum of the imperial period has been found with wall decorations 
and inscriptions. (G. Mancrni, Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 49-57.) 

Miscellaneous Discoveries.—In Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 38-44 E. Garri 
reports the discovery of several inscriptions, one of which, found near the corner 
of the Via Po and the Via Tevere, contains eleven lines and has “some literary 
pretensions.” It contains an unusual number of apices, correctly placed. 
Mancini also reports a number of minor discoveries in various parts of the city. 

Greek Inscriptions.—In Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 60-70 R. Paritsenr pub- 
lishes a large number of Greek inscriptions from the Jewish cemetery of Monte- 
verde, on the Via Portuense. 

S. QUIRICO D’ORCIA.—Etruscan Antiquities.—In Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, 
pp. 89-92 A. Minto records the discovery of a small Etruscan sepulcretum 
near 8. Quirico d’Orcia (Siena), containing twelve urns with Etruscan inscrip- 
tions and a few bronze objects. A Roman coin fixes the date as the second half 
of the third century before our era. 
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SARDINIA.—Miscellaneous Discoveries.—In Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 
120-187 (42 figs.) A. TARAMELLI describes a number of interesting discoveries 
and explorations in Sardinia, including several sacred springs and wells, dolmens 
and nuraghe, a few Latin inscriptions, including a fragmentary milestone and 
a stamp for inscribing new year’s gifts with a wish for a largus annus, a votive 
tablet with Egyptian reliefs and an inscription, late Roman tombs with bronze 
and golden ornaments, a Punic altar with reliefs and an inscription, Byzantine 
decorative fragments, a proto-Sardinian temple, and a small hoard of late 
Roman coins. 

TERRANOVA PAUSANIA (SARDINIA).—Two Portrait Heads.—In Not. 
Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 113-120 (4 figs.) A. TARAMeELLI describes two marble 
heads found within the limits of the ancient Roman town of Olbia. The first, 
in Greek marble, is undoubtedly a head of Trajan; it is intended to be inserted 
in the body of a statue by a wedge-shaped continuation of the neck. Including 
this, the head is 0.44 m. in height, well preserved, and representing the em- 
peror in the latter part of his life. It evidently formed part of a public honor- 
ary statue, perhaps erected to commemorate the making of the port at Centum- 
cellae. The other head is also provided with a wedge-shaped appendage and 
is of the same dimensions as the other. The features suggest a member of the 
Julio-Claudian family. Taramelli is inclined to regard it as a portrait of the 
younger Drusus, son of Tiberius. 

VEII.—Excavations 1913—-1919.—In Not. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 1-37 (7 pls.; 
12 figs.) an account is given of the excavations conducted at Isola Farnese, the 
site of the ancient Veii, from 1913 to date. The work was begun under the 
charge of G. A. Colini, who died before it was completed. He was succeeded 
by G. Q. Giglioli, and during the latter’s absence on war duty the excavations 
were directed.by E. Stefani. The Municipium Augustum Veiens, which flour- 
ished during the latter part of the reign of Augustus and that of his successor 
Tiberius, was explored between 1811 and 1820, .and inscriptions, statues, and 
coiris were found. Between 1838 and 1843 further explorations were conducted 
on the site of the Roman city and the extensive necropolis was partly 
excavated, including the famous tomba Campagna. Lanciani’s excavations in 
1888-89 were more systematic, but many gaps were left and comparatively 
little was done on the site of the Etruscan city. The excavations begun in 
1913 were designed to fill the gaps and make a systematic examination of the 
entire field. 

In the necropolis, where the excavations were first carried on, some 1200 
tombs were opened, of which the greater number had been rifled in ancient or 
in modern times. Nevertheless, over 6000 objects were found, including Italo- 
geometric and proto-Corinthian vases and fine Bucchero ware. The objects 
which were found belonged to three periods, dating from the tenth to the eighth 
centuries before our era, the eighth to the sixth, and the six and fifth. No 
Attic vases came to light. 

One of the tombs, which has been preserved entire in the Museum of the 
Villa Giulia, shows the dead man buried under seven shields, which completely 
cover him, recalling the story of Tarpeia. The warrior wore a crested bronze 
helmet and had by his side a sword of iron ornamented with gold and amber, 
while at his feet were a horse’s bit and the remains of a car. His robe was fas- 
tened with a fibula of gold. Another find was a beautiful bronze shield, recall- 
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ing those of the Salii. This part of the excavations is described by G. A. Co- 
INI, and is followed by a notice of the writer’s death, by F. BARNABEI. 

In the city itself excavations in the southern part (the so-called piazza 
d’Armi) revealed primitive dwellings of the Italic period, while over these were 
houses of the so-called “ orientalizing” epoch, with vases belonging to centuries 


Figure APOLLO: 
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VIII-VI s.c. Painted tiles and a terra- 
cotta statuette indicated the existence 
of the temple which was located there in 
the plan of Canina. The most impor- 
tant discovery was in the locality known 
as Cannetaccio at the southern bound- 
ary of the city, where the hill on which 
Veii lay slopes down to the Fosso dei 
due fossi, a tributary of the Cremera. 
Here a number of fragments of tiles, 
antefixes, and votive offerings were 
found, which had fallen from above. A 
level place called Portonaccio is crossed 
by a Roman road, part of which was 
already known. This road was further 
explored and found to be in good con- 
dition, and near it a wall of large tufa 
blocks forming part of a temple came to 
light along with many terracotta frag- 
ments. A number of trial ditches were 
dug, one of which ran into several stat- 
ues which were broken, but were stand- 
ing in an upright position beside the 
road, where they had evidently been 
placed carefully at the time when’ the 
road was built across the sacred en- 
closure. The statues, which were dec- 
orated with colors, were taken to the 
Museum of the Villa Giulia. 

The first of these statues (Fig. 3) was 
a male figure 1.75 m. in height from the 
top of its head to the plinth on which it 
stood. Since the body is inclined for- 
ward, the actual height of the statue is 
about 1.80 m. with corresponding pro- 
portions. It represents the god Apollo, 
advancing towards the right. Nine 
long black curls of hair hang upon his 
shoulders. He is clad in a short chiton, 


ending above the knees, and bordered on the neck and shoulders with a double 
line of purple, and below with a single line of the same color, about 1 cm. in 
width. Over the chiton is an himation, which falls from above the left shoulder 
and covers the back. It then passes under the right arm and over the right 
shoulder and falls vertically behind the back. This has a border a little wider 
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than that on the lower part of the chiton and of the same color. The legs and 
feet of the god are bare, and the arms, which are missing, were also bare. The 
appearance of the shoulder muscles indicates that the left arm was carried 
slightly back of the body and the right some little distance before it, as in walk- 
ing. The hair is bound by a cord-like fillet, which passes from the forehead to 
the nape of the neck behind the ears. Within the space included by the fillet 
the hair is carefully combed; on the forehead were two rows of curls in relief, of 
which the greater number have been broken off. Those on the temples, which 
are longer than the others, are preserved. The god inclines forward, resting 
firmly upon the right foot; the left is carried back and raised a little, completing 
the step. The muscles are strained as in walking, and the drapery clings to the 
body, as if caught by the wind. The god looks forward and downward with an 
impassive expression. The statue is practically entire, except for the arms, and 
is remarkably well preserved, although it had been broken into two parts when 
it was laid away. The whole surface is painted, the nude parts being reddish- 
brown, the hair and eyebrows black, the eyes white with a reddish iris and 
black pupil. The robe is uncolored and has the clear yellow color characteristic 
of archaic terracotta. The head is somewhat small for the body, the face meas- 
uring 165 mm. from hair to chin and 130 across the cheeks. The statue rests 
upon a rectangular plinth 59 X 38 X 5 cm., which is almost entire; the feet pro- 
jected over the edges and are broken. On the plinth is a support which rises 
between the legs of the statue and has its upper part covered by the himation; 
it is decorated with palmettes and volutes. The appearance of the statue, 
which was made and baked in one piece, indicates that it was intended to be 
seen from the left side. Through the support and running the length of the 
plinth is a hole, 65 cm. in diameter, through which a pole could be passed for 
transporting the image. There are two oval openings into the interior of the 
figure, one under the support, about 12 cm. long, and one between the shoulders, 
16 X 8 cm. 

A second statue, of the same dimensions as the one just described, is preserved 
only in part. It represents the feet of a man, painted reddish-brown, and an 
animal apparently a hind. The latter appears to be alive and is bound in the 
characteristic fashion in which beasts were carried to market in ancient times. 
That is to say, the lower part of the front legs and of the hind legs are brought 
together and bound to each other with an osier or a thong. The plinth, which 
is small (65 X 37 X 5 cm.) as in the case of the Apollo, is surmounted by a large 
support, originally about 80 cm. high, and adorned with palmettes and volutes. 
On this support appears the paw of a lion, by which the male figure is identified 
as that of Heracles. There is a large hole under the support, as in the statue of 
Apollo, and smaller lateral openings in the-body of the hind and in the support. 
The coloring is similar to that of the Apollo, the nude parts being reddish- 
brown, the hind and the lion skin the natural color of the terracotta, the hoofs 
of the animal and the bonds by which the legs are tied, black. The palmettes 
are red and dark blue, as in the archaic antefixes. 

A beardless male head, with the neck and a part of one shoulder, found a short 
distance away from the statue of Heracles, is identified by its winged cap as 
that of Hermes. Its dimensions correspond with those of the Apollo (the face 
is 16 X 12 em.), and it evidently belonged to a statue of the same size. Nine 
large ringlets of hair fell upon the shoulders, of which only five are preserved, 
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while in front, as in the Apollo, there are two rows of curls, of which those over 
the temples are larger than the rest. The colors are similar to those of the 
Apollo. Enough of the left shoulder is preserved to show a bordered chiton, 
similar to that of the Apollo. The helmet-shaped cap is red except for the part 
turned back, which is yellow with traces of decoration. The wings on 
the cap are adorned with scales. In the top of the cap are two small holes and 
there is a similar one on the left shoulder. These seem to have been intended 
to hold metal objects, probably unvicxn. Except for the end of the nose the 
face is perfectly preserved. There are indications of an oval opening in the 
back of the figure, like that of the Apollo. There was also found what is thought 
to be a part of the same statue. It represents a male figure from the belly to 
the knees, with the bare legs painted reddish-brown. Parts of the chiton and 
of the himation are preserved and have a purple border. There are remains of 
a support, on which the palmette is painted, not sculptured, as in the other 
statues. There was also found a small portion of the drapery of a fourth figure 
of the same dimensions as the other three. 

It seems certain that the first two statues formed a group, of which the sub- 
ject was a contest between Apollo and Heracles about a hind. Such a contest 
is represented on several monuments collected by Overbeck in his Kunstmy- 
thologie (Apollo) III, pp. 415 ff. and reproduced in Not. Scav. In one illustra- 
tion the animal’s legs are tied exactly as in the statue of Heracles. On the 
basis of these representations the group is reconstructed in the following order: 
Hermes—Heracles and the hind—Apollo—a fourth figure, perhaps Artemis. 
Owing to the similar size of the figures they could not have belonged to a pedi- 
ment group and they are too tall for acroteria. Hence it is assumed that they 
formed a votive group not directly connected with the temple, but deposited in 
the sacred precinct as an ex voto. The work is ascribed to the school of Vulca 
of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. 


SPAIN 
NEW INSCRIPTIONS.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXXVII, 1918-1919, pp. 


309-331 Eucine ALBERTINI publishes some new inscriptions, and emendations 
and additional epigraphic information in the case of others already published, 
derived first from certain manuscript sources in Spain, i. e. the original of the 
second volume of Pérez Bayer’s diary of 1782 which had been lost, notes made 
in the eighteenth century by Velazquez, marquis of Valdeflores, and some man- 
uscripts in the library of the Historical Academy at Madrid; and secondly from 
monuments which he himself examined in 1909-1912. 
BOLONIA.—Excavations in 1919.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1919, pp. 234-236 
P. Paris reports upon the excavations at Bolonia in 1919 (see A.J.A. XXIII, 
1919, pp. 84 and 318). The necropolis still yields fine pieces of pottery and 
glass, and furnishes much information about burial rites both before and after 
the Roman conquest. The part now being explored dates from the third cen- 
tury. In the village were found three sanctuaries overlooking a large public 
square. They had a rectangular cella with engaged channeled pilasters along 
the side walls and statues at the rear. In front was a vestibule with columns. 
Each temple stood on a high podium and was approached by steps. They 
were built of a local stone and completely covered with stucco inside and out. 
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Enough has been found to permit a reconstruction. In front of the middle 
temple were two large altars. No inscriptions were discovered, but fragments 
of a statue of Ceres in the temple at the right indicate that that building was 
dedicated to her. 


FRANCE 


ENSERUNE.—Recent Excavations.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1919, pp. 293- 
294 F. Movret reports upon the latest excavations at Ensérune, near Béziers 
(Herault). Vases of four types have been found: (1) Imported Greek craters 
dating from the fourth century B.c. (2) Italiot vases, chiefly Campanian, con- 
sisting of craters and scyphoi, decorated with leaf patterns, also plates with 
stamped ornamentation. (3) Iberian vases probably imported from Spain, 
with linear and pseudo-Mycenaean decoration, primitive in appearance, but 
dating from the fourth and third centuries B.c. (4) Black or gray vases with- 
out decoration, or with geometric designs in white. These are of local manu- 
facture, but there are among them some examples of bucchero ware imported 
from Etruria. There has also been found a terracotta figurine of a seated god- 
dess with her left hand hanging idly and her right on her right knee. This was 
clearly made from an imported Greek mold and is good evidence for the pene- 
tration of Greek art into pre-Roman Gaul. 

MARSEILLES.—The Syrian Congress.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1919, pp. 
225-228 E. BABELON makes a brief report on the archaeological and historical 
sections of the French Syrian congress held at Marseilles in 1919, giving a list 
of the papers. 


GERMANY 


MISCELLANEOUS DISCOVERIES IN THE RHINE PROVINCE.—The 
museums and archaeological societies in the Rhine province report their activi- 
ties and acquisitions during the years 1914-1918 in the “ Beilage’’ to Bonn. Jb. 
125, 1919, pp. 1-168 (12 pls.). Worthy of remark are the following: the discov- 
ery of neolithic and La Téne settlements near Sarmsheim; palaeolithic, neo- 
lithic and La Téne settlements near Kreuznach; a neolithic settlement near 
Kottenheim; Hallstatt graves near Allenz; a new camp of uncertain date near 
Remegen, and the continuation of the excavations in the Roman camp at that 
place; excavations in Roman and Frankish structures connected with the 
church of St. Maximinus at Tiier, and minor excavations in the imperial ther- 
mae and amphitheatre; exploration of Roman potteries near Speicher. 

COBLENZ.—A Precinct of the Matronae Vacallinehae.—A precinct dedi- 
cated to local divinities known as Matronae Vacallinehae, recently excavated in 
the neighborhood of Pesch near Coblenz, is described by Hans LEHNER in 
Bonn. Jb. 125, 1919, pp. 74-162 (27 pls.). Three successive groups of buildings 
occupied the same location. The first, built about 50 a.p., comprises an en- 
closure for.votive offerings, two small square temples, a horreum and a cistern. 
The second, dating from 200 a.p., consists of a larger square temple and a small 
hexagonal monopteros probably dedicated to Jupiter. The third dates from 
about 330 a.pv. The following buildings belong to it: a rectangular cella sur- 
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rounded by a porch, a new enclosure for votive offerings, a basilica with an apse 
perhaps devoted to Magna Mater, two rectangular buildings and a long stoa 
running the length of the precinct. The sanctuary seems to have been violently 
destroyed, perhaps at the beginning of the fifth century. The usual inscrip- 
tions, fragments of sculpture, architectural details, coins, potsherds, etc., were 
found in the course of the excavation. 

COLOGNE.—A Colossal Head of Agrippa.—A colossal marble head found 
in Cologne has been identified as a portrait of Agrippa. The statue to which it 
belonged probably stood near the place where the head was discovered on a 
concrete foundation which has been known for a long time. It may have been 
erected shortly after the death of Agrippa, 12 B.c. (H. J. LueckGer, Bonn. Jb. 
125, 1919, pp. 178-182; pl.). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


DUBLIN.—Acquisitions of the Royal Irish Academy.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXX, 1918, pp. 237-239 (fig.) E. C. R. Armstrone notes that in 1918, the 
Royal Irish Academy acquired a gold fibula with cup-shaped ends, a gold brace- 
let, two bronze rings, and 124 amber beads. They were all found together 
some years ago near Banagher, King’s County. They apparently date from 
the latest period of the Irish Bronze Age, about the fifth century B.c. 

HOWLETTS.—A Newly Discovered Cemetery.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXX, 
1918, pp. 102-113 (3 pls.; 2 figs.) R. A. Smrrx describes the prehistoric and 
Anglo-Saxon remains from a recently discovered cemetery at Howletts, near 
Bridge, Kent. Many Jutish graves containing arms and jewelry and dating 
from the sixth century were excavated. Silver and bronze brooches and beads 
of amber and glass were found in the women’s graves. Palaeolithic implements 
were also discovered on the site. 

ISLIP.—Anglo-Saxon Antiquities—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXX, 1918, pp. 
113-118 (pl.; 5 figs.) R. A. Smirx reports the discovery of Anglo-Saxon antiq- 
uities at Islip, Northants. They consist of fragments of cinerary urns, bronze 
brooches, glass beads, pieces of glass vessels, ete. ‘Two well-preserved Roman 
urns were also found. Most of the antiquities are Anglian of the sixth century. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


UNPUBLISHED PUNIC INSCRIPTIONS.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1919, pp- 
208-216 J.-B. Cuanor reports upon his mission to Northern Africa to find un- 
published epigraphic material for the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. In 
all 260 squeezes were made, 200 of inscriptions important for the Corpus, and 
170 hitherto unpublished. A few unpublished Libyan inscriptions were copied. 

KSIBA.—A Christian Epitaph.—In C. R. Acad. Insc., 1919, pp. 248-251 P. 
Monceavx publishes a Christian epitaph found at Ksiba, the ancient Civitas 
Popthensis, in Algeria in 1917. It dates from the end of the fourth century 
and has several unusual features. It reads Rogatianus, ab ortu vitae in func- 
tionis diem probatissimus Deo venerandi minister altaris, vixit in Ec(c)lesia annis 


LXXVHI. In pace accersitus IV Kal(endas) iun(ias). 
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UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK.—Recent Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum.—In B. 
Metr. Mus. XV, 1920, pp. 107-109 Miss G. M. A. R(icHTER) notes the recent 
acquisitions of the classical section of the Metropolitan Museum. They 
include the following: Marbles. A fragmentary statue of an old fisherman, a 
replica of the fisherman in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in Rome; the head of a 
youth dating from about 480 B.c.; a statuette of a boxer of the fourth century; 
one of Aphrodite bending over to loosen her sandal, a Roman copy of a fourth 
century original; and three Roman portrait heads. Bronzes. A statuette of a 
warrior dating from the sixth century; one of a bull, of the fifth century; one of 
an athlete of the fourth century; and two of Hellenistic date representing a 
negro boy, and a bust of Zeus with the aegis; three Corinthian helmets;a Roman 
statuette, perhaps a copy of the Hermes Propylaeus of Aleamenes; and a handle 
in the form of a youth bending backward. Vases. A geometric stand; three 
Rhodian vases of the seventh century; a small Corinthian cup; three black- 
figured vases, an amphora with a marriage procession, a cylix decorated with 
maenads and satyrs, and a scyphos with the figure of Nereus riding a hippocamp; 
three important red-figured vases, a hydria decorated with a domestic scene 
(published by Tischbein), a hydria with a figure of Eros putting on a lady’s 
sandals, and a lecythus on which a woman is depicted giving a warrior a drink. 
There were also acquired a gold fibula of the seventh century; two gold earrings; 
a set of two cups, a jug, a ladle, and seven spoons, all of silver, from Boscoreale; 
and fourteen Arretine moulds. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Greek Vases.—In Mus. J. XI, 1920, pp. 56-67 (9 figs.) 
S. B. L(uce) publishes seven much injured Greek vases recently put together 
in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania from fragments from Orvieto. 
They are: 1. an Attic black-figured amphora having on one side Heracles and 
the Erymanthian boar, and on the other a four-horse chariot seen from in 
front; 2. a black-figured hydria decorated with a chariot scene of which little 
remains; 3. an Attic black-figured column crater which originally had a scene of 
combat on one side, and a lion attacking a bull on the other; 4. a Chalcidian 
oenothoe decorated with a band of warriors; 5. a drinking cup without handles 
painted black but with a medallion in the centre in which is a bird in black; 6. 
a red-figured cylix of late severe style with scenes representing women at their 
toilet, assigned by the writer to the ‘‘ Penthesilea master’’; 7. a south Italian 
stamnos with maenads and centaurs. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


ITALY 


BOLOGNA.—Two Reliefs in San Petronio.—In Boll. Arte, XIII, 1919, 
pp. 133-138 (6 figs.), G. Zuccu1n1 publishes two works of art of the fourteenth 
century in the Bolognini chapel of San Petronio, Bologna, which he is able to 
ascribe to definite authors. The first is the relief work on the transenna, which 
may be given to Antonio di Vincenzo, architect of the church, on the ground of 
its close similarity to the window reliefs which are shown by documents to be 
expressions of his designs. The work was done in the last years of the four- 
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teenth century and shows an individual use of the Gothic, the forms of which 
are given serenity and composure. The second piece is a fragment of carved 
woodwork decoration for stalls. It came, it seems, from Santa Maria del Car- 
robbio and is the work of a Modenese master, Giovanni da Baiso, in the third 
quarter of the fourteenth century. 

Quattrocento Miniature Painters——In L’ Arte, XXII, 1919, pp. 121-123, 
L. Frati gives some data on the miniaturists, Taddeo Crivelli, Tommasso di 
Cesare, Basso da Modena, Gabriele de’ Cipelli, Bartolomeo Tintore, Domenico 
Pagliarolo, Giovanni di Biagio, Nicolé di Marescotto, and Antonio degli 
Arienti. 

FAENZA.—Unusual Ceramics.—In Faenza, VII, 1919, pp. 1-4 (11 figs.), 
G. BALLARDINI describes some fragments of pitchers in the ceramic museum 
at Faenza that seem to have been used for clearing and for cooling water. 
Their provenance is Cairo, and their chief interest lies in the intaglio or pierced 
decorations in the form of geometrical designs, Arabic letters, and convention- 
alized animals. 

FERRARA.—A Ceramic Triptych.—In Faenza, VII, 1919, pp. 30-32, L. F. 
TIBERTELLI DE Pists describes an unusual piece of work in ceramics, a Ferrarese 
triptych of the sixteenth century belonging to Francesco Bertoni of Ferrara. 
The Madonna and two saints are the subjects, but the chief interest lies in the 
inscriptions, which date the work in 1589 and give the names of the hitherto 
unknown artist and donor. 

FLORENCE.—Leonardo’s Leda.—In L’ Arte, XXIII, 1920, pp. 70-84 (4 
figs.), P. D’ ANCONA gives a résumé of the data thus far collected in connection 
with Leonardo’s painting of a Leda, and publishes a new copy, a Leda in the 
collection of G. D’Ancona in Florence. In its small size and minute technique 
this picture resembles miniature’work, and it is to be assigned to the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the work of a Flemish master of no little talent, who vis- 
ited Italy and borrowed from her style. The new example only confirms the 
arrangement of the central group that other copies have already indicated as 
the one used by Leonardo; it does not contribute toward a reconstruction of 
Leonardo’s landscape setting. 

MORANO CALABRO.—Bartolomeo Vivarini.—A little known altarpiece by 
Bartolomeo Vivarini in the convent of 8. Bernardino in Morano Calabro, signed, 
and dated 1477, is published by G. Nocca in Rass. d’ Arte, XTX, 1919, pp. 155- 
156 (fig.). The large piece is divided into twelve compartments, besides the 
predella, and has for its central subject the Virgin and Child. It offers many 
parallels with other works by the artist. 

PERUGIA.—French Ivories.—Important mediaeval French ‘ivories in the 
national gallery at Perugia are published by U. Gnout in Boll. Arte, XIII, 1919, 
pp. 109-112 (9 figs.). The most interesting of these is a large statuette of the 
Virgin and Child of the thirteenth century. It finds its closest analogies in the 
Vierge dorée of Amiens and the thirteenth century angels in wood of the Martin 
Le Roy collection. 

ROME.—A Sepulchral Gallery.—In the Via Giovanni Paisiello near the 
Viale Gioaccino Rossini, 6 m. below the level of the street, a sepulchral gallery 
was found, the walls of which are colored white and decorated roughly in red 
with scenes representing Jonah and the’ gourd, the resurrection of Lazarus, 
Moses striking the rock, the Paralytic, and traces of other scenes. It belongs to 
the cemetery of 8. Pamfilo. (E. Garri, Na. Scav. XVI, 1919, pp. 44-45). 
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Correggio.—In L’ Arte, XXII, 1919, pp. 230-231 (fig.), A. VenrurI pub- 
lishes a painting which, in spite of its poor state of preservation, may be assigned 
to the early activity of Correggio. It is in the collection of Franco Moroli, 
Rome, and was probably painted for Modena. The subject is the Madonna, 
S. Gemignano, and angels. 

TURIN.—Tintoretto’s Trinity.—In L’ Arte, XXII, 1919, pp. 223-225 (fig.), 
M. Pirratuaa concludes from a study of the Trinity by Tintoretto in the 
picture gallery of Turin that it is the picture which was painted about 1570 for 
the church of 8S. Gerolamo, Venice, and that it has been reduced in size,— 
whether by fire or other accident is not known,—which accounts for the lack of 
the figures of three saints that formed part of the original composition. 

VOLTERRA.—Frescoes in the Palazzo dei Priori— Documentary proof for 
the hitherto uncertain attribution to Jacopo Orecagna and Niccold di Pietro of 
the frescoes in the council chamber of the Palazzo dei Priori is given by M. Bat- 
TISTINI in L’Arte, XXII, 1919, pp. 228-229. The work was done in 1383. 

A Painting in San Michele.—In L’ Arte, XXIII, 1920, pp. 24-26, M. Bar- 
TISTINI contributes toward the solution of the authorship of the painting called 
“La Madonna del collo lungo”’ in the church of S. Michele, Volterra. The 
work is plainly that of a Florentine, and, though there is no satisfactory com- 
parative material by Stefano di Antonio di Vanni da Firenze, documentary 
notice that he was working for the church of S. Michele at the time of this 
painting seems sufficient to indicate him as its author. 


Figure 4.—PortTrait oF Martinez MontaNfs: Painting AND DRrawiING 
BY VELASQUEZ. 


SPAIN 


MADRID.—A Drawing by Velasquez.—In B. Soc. Esp. XXVII, 1919, pp. 
225-237 (2 pls.) the Marqués de Casa Torres publishes a study of Velasquez’s 
portrait of the sculptor Martinez Montafiés in the Prado in connection with a 
somewhat mutilated drawing in the writer’s collection (Fig. 4), which leads to 
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the conjectures thatthe Prado portrait presents today quite a different compo- 
sition from that which Velasquez originally gave it, that Velasquez changed it 
a great deal some time after his first painting, and that its original arrangement 
was close to that of the drawing referred to. Hence, the drawing is thought 
to be a study by Velasquez for the portrait. 

Two Spanish Paintings.—In B. Soc. Esp. XXVIII, 1920, pp. 24-31 (2 pls.) 
E. Tormo publishes two seventeenth century paintings of the Annunciation. 
One, representing simply the Virgin and the Annunciating Angel, is signed by 
Juan Carrefio and dated 1653; it shows strong influence of Rubens. The other, 
a large Italianized work with many figures, is neither signed nor dated but is 
shown by documents to be the work of Claudio Coello in the year 1663. Both 
paintings are in Madrid; the first in the hospital of V. O. T. de S. Francisco; 
the second in 8. Placido. 

OCANA.—San Pedro.—In B. Soc. Esp. XXVIII, 1920, pp. 32-38, the 
Conde de Crp1LLo gives the history of the church of San Pedro, Ocafia. Be- 
sides its interest as an example of fifteenth century architecture, the church is 
a veritable museum of funerary sculpture of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 


centuries. 


FRANCE 


MARSEILLES.—An Unknown Masterpiece by Rembrandt.—In Burl. Mag. 
XXXVI, 1920, p. 208 (pl.) A. Breprus publishes what he considers Rembrandt’s 
original portrait of a Man Reading a Book, copies of which are in the collections 
of the late Mr. Johnson at Philadelphia, Sir Frederick Cook at Richmond, the 
Comte de Bésenval, and the Comte de Demandolx Dedons at Marseilles. The 
last is the owner of the original, here published. It is signed, and dated 1643. 

PARIS.—The Kiss of Judas on a Byzantine Gem.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1918, 
pp. 189-194 (fig.) E. BABELON publishes a Byzantine gem recently acquired by 
the Cabinet des Medailles upon which is engraved the Kiss of Judas. Christ 
stands in the centre, and in front of Him Judas about to kiss Him. Behind 
Christ is a small kneeling figure kissing His garment. On both sides are sol- 
diers, thirteen in all, and above the inscription HIIAPA, rapadoots. The 
gem is an ovoid 15 by 12 mm. It is remarkable for the large number of figures 
in the composition, but the execution is mediocre. It is probably to be dated in 
the ninth century. The absence of priests, the presence of the kneeling figure, 
and the lances of the soldiers are unique features. 

A Medallion by Germain Pilon.—In Gaz. B.-A. I, 1920, pp. 166-172 (pl.; 
5 figs.), J. BABELON publishes one of the finest of sixteenth century medallions, 
recently presented to the Bibliothéque Nationale. The subject is the chan- 
cellor René de Birague at the age of seventy, that is, in 1576, and the artist is 
Germain Pilon. Other portraits of the chancellor are discussed. 

Bust by Mino da Fiesole.—Among the war-time additions to the Louvre 
described by P. Jamor in Burl. Mag. XXXVI, 1920, pp. 287-293 (2 pls.), is the 
signed and dated bronze bust of Diotisalvi Neroni by Mino da Fiesole, 1464, in 
which the sculptor has risen far above his usual facility, approaching the power 
of Donatello. The bust was formerly the principal piece in the Gustave Drey- 
fus collection. 

A Portrait by El Greco.—In L’Arte, XXIII, 1920, pp. 76-77 (fig.), L. 
Venturi publishes a hitherto unnoticed head of an cld man by El Greco, which 
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recently came into the collection of the Baron Michele Lazzaroni. The work 
belongs to El Greco’s second Italian period, 1571-76. 

Rembrandt Drawings.—An album of ninety drawings by Rembrandt, pre- 
sented by M. Léon Bonnat to the Louvre, forms the basis of L. DemMonts’ study 
in Gaz. B.-A. I, 1920, pp. 1-20 (pl.; 16 figs.) of the authenticity and chrono- 
logical order of a number of drawings. 

Stained Glass.—In his account of the recent exhibition in the Petit-Palais of 
glass and paintings from Paris churches, P. Biver (Gaz. B.-A. I, 1920, pp. 21- 
42; 9 figs.) calls attention to some representative works of Parisian stained glass 
ateliers of the middle of the fifteenth century and later, and to some paintings 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


HOLLAND 


HAARLEM.—Some Italian Wooden Sculpture.—<A collection of thirteenth 
and fourteenth century Italian sculpture in wood in the Van Stolk Museum is 
published by R. van Mar e in Rass. d’ Arte, XTX, 1919, pp. 203-209 (11 figs.). 
The finest pieces are four life-size figures which together form a Descent from 
the Cross. The mixture in these of Byzantine tradition with awakening Italian 
life and feeling suggests that their sculptor was a contemporary and compatriot 
of Cimabue. 


GERMANY 


MUNICH.—A Drawing by Diirer.—A hitherto unnoticed authentic drawing 
by Diirer, bearing his monogram, is published by E. Scurix1ne in Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. XLI, 1920, pp. 25-31 (pl.; 2 figs.). The drawing is in the print collec- 
tion at Munich and represents the Deposition from the Cross. It is similar 
in composition to the painting of this subject in the Germanic Museum, 
Niirnberg. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON.—A Fourteenth Century Stained Glass Panel.—In Burl. Mag. 
XXXVI, 1920, pp. 104-110 (pl.) B. RackHam publishes a stained glass panel 
presented by Mr. J. P. Morgan, Jr., to the Victoria and Albert Museum. It is 
found to belong to the same series as ten panels now in the Bavarian National 
Museum at Munich and to have come from the Abbey of Seligenthal, near 
Landshut. The subject is Agnes of Silesia, duchess of Bavaria. 

Cornelius de Baellieur.—A painting of the Interior of a Picture Gallery by 
Cornelius de Baellieur lately acquired by Bromhead and Cutts and published 
by F. M. Ke tty in Burl. Mag. XXXVI, 1920, pp. 293-299 (pl.), reopens the 
question of the authorship of a canvas in the National Gallery with a similar 
subject which has been attributed to Hans Jordaens (Ibid. XIV, 1909, pp. 236- 
239). 

El Greco.—A painting of El Greco’s last period (1604-1614), the Agony in 
the Garden, which has recently been acquired by the National Gallery, is pub- 
lished by W. G. ConstaBie in Burl. Mag. XXXVI, 1920, pp. 142-145 (pl.). 
The painting was originally in the Convent of the Salesas Nuevas of Madrid and 
is one of several versions of the same subject. 
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An English Alabaster Altarpiece.—In Burl. Mag. XXXVI, 1920, pp. 53-65 
(2 pls.; fig.) E. MAcLAGAN publishes a late fifteenth century English alabaster 
altarpiece recently acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum, one of the 
few complete examples extant. A list of other examples of these sculptured 
“tables”’ is also given. They are chiefly the work of sculptors of Nottingham 
in the neighborhood of the Chellaston and Tutbury quarries, in the fifteenth 
century. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—Portrait by Corneille de Lyon.—A portrait of Francoise de 

Longwy by Corneille de Lyon, recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts, 

_is published by C. H. H. in B. Mus. F. A. XVII, 1919, pp. 64-65 (fig.). The 
portrait was probably painted about 1540 or 1542. 

A Panel by Antonio Veneziano.—<A panel in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts representing the Virgin and Child which formerly passed as the work of 
Spinello Aretino is attributed by R. Orrner in Art in America, VIII, 1920, pp. 
99-103 (pl.) to Antonio Veneziano, with the approximate date of 1376. 

A Portrait Engraving of the Fifteenth Century.—In B. Mus. F. A. XVIII, 
1920, pp. 29-30 (fig.), H. P. R. publishes a portrait of the artist and his wife by 
Israhel van Meckenem, recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts. It is 
the earliest engraved representation of a Master in the graphic arts and, with 
one possible exception, the only engraved portrait of the fifteenth century. 

Fiorenzo di Lorenzo.—A splendidly preserved tempera painting by Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo of the Madonna and Child with St. Jerome, a recent gift to the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, is published by C. H. H. in B. Mus. F. A. XVIII, 1920, pp. 
26-27. Besides its high quality and excellent state of preservation, it is not- 
able as presenting much larger. figures than usual with this artist, while less 
stress is laid on the landscape. 

CLEVELAND.—A Persian Bowl.—In B. Cleve. Mus. VII, 1920, pp. 6-7 (3 
figs.), J. A. M. publishes a ninth century Persian bowl from Rhages, which 
closely resembles Chinese pottery of the Tang dynasty. This likeness is 
explained by pieces of Chinese pottery found at Rhages, which were used 
by Persian potters as models. (See also G. B. L., Faenza, VII, 1919, pp. 
78-79; fig.) 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Accessions to the Institute of Arts.—Among recent 
accessions to the Minneapolis Institute of Arts are a painting of the City of 
Venice adoring the Virgin and Child, by Paolo Veronese, a fifteenth century 
German statue of St. Catherine in wood, and four examples of English wood 
carving, the figure of a bishop, fifteenth century, an Elizabethan chest, a seven- 
teenth century statuette of Anselm, and a seventeenth century octagonal table 
elaborately decorated with human figures in relief and conventional designs. 
(B. Minn. Inst. TX, 1920, pp. 9-11, 17-19, and 33-38; 8 figs.) 

NEW YORK.—A Saint Veronica Tapestry.—A Flemish tapestry in the col- 
lection of George and Florence Blumenthal, which has as its subject St. Veron- 
ica, is published by 8S. RuBENsTEIN in Art in America, VIII, 1920, pp. 145-147 
(pl.). Besides its high artistic value, the panel is interesting as reproducing 
almost exactly a figure in one of the six tapestries of ‘The Foundations of 
Rome”’ in the Royal collection of Spain, and it is probably to be attributed to 
the same artist, Bernard Van Orley. 
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Flemish Tapestries.—In B. Metr. Mus. XV, 1920, pp., 3-7 (3 figs.), J. B. 
publishes two large Flemish tapestries, which formed part of a set representing 
the twelve months; the two recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum 
represent August and October. The designs are attributed to Van Orley and 
presumably the tapestries were woven in Brussels about 1525. 

Ivories in the Morgan Collection.—A brief review of the pre-Gothic ivories 
in the Morgan collection of the Metropolitan Museum is given by J. B. in 
B. Metr. Mus. XV, 1920, pp. 12-17. Among the examples described are the 
“ivory tower” with figures of the apostles, attributed to a Syrian artist of the 
sixth century, the consular diptych of Justinianus, Byzantine plaques and 
caskets, Carolingian bookcovers, and some Romanesque plaques, boxes, etc. 

Prints by Diirer—The Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired a set 
of prints by Diirer in which every authentic plate of the master is represented 
by at least one fine impression. The collection was made by Junius Spencer 
Morgan. (W. M.L., Jr., B. Meir. Mus. XV, 1920, pp. 33-34.) 

Prints of Ornaments.—The Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired a 
number of prints of ornaments and books of unusual interest. They include 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth century designs for jewelry, silverware, and 
other metalwork. (W. M.L., Jr., B. Metr. Mus. XV, 1920, pp. 53-58; 6 figs.) 

Geoffroy Tory.—In B. Metr. Mus. XV, 1920, pp. 79-86 (4 figs.), 
W. M.L., Jr. describes the thirteen splendid woodcuts in the Parisian book of 
hours, dated 1545, the acquisition of which brings to the Metropolitan Museum 
its first representation of the work of Geoffrey Tory. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—Etchings by Rembrandt.—In Art in America, VIII, 
1920, pp. 123-129 (pl.) O. S. Tonxs describes a collection of etchings recently 
presented to Vassar College. Among these are some good examples of the 
work of Rembrandt, notably the portrait of Jan Six, Burgomaster of 
Amsterdam. 

PROVIDENCE.—A Persian Grave Monument.—A Persian monument of 
special interest in that it gives the date of the work and the name of the artist 
has recently been acquired by the Rhode Island School of Design and is 
published by L. E. Rowe in the Bulletin, VIII, 1920, pp.4-7 (fig.). The artist, 
Oustad Ahmed Vehen Achmeh, was an Arab and made this monument of 
Abul-ghassem in 1375. 

TOLEDO.—A Painting by Van Dyck.—In Art in America, VIII, 1920, pp. 
77-78 (pl.) B. M. Gopwin publishes a painting by Van Dyck lately presented 
to the United States and housed in the Toledo Museum of Art. The picture, 
the subject of which is St. Martin sharing his mantle with the beggar, is a 
preliminary sketch for the large altarpiece in the church of Sanventhem, be- 
tween Brussels and Louvain. 

WORCESTER.—Acquisitions of the Art Museum.—Among recent acces- 
sions to the Worcester Art Museum are a number of important paintings: two 
Madonnas, one from the school of Filippo Lippi, the other by Bernardino da 
Conti; an Adoration of the Magi, which originally probably formed part of a 
predella to a large altarpiece and which is attributed by Sirén to Michele Giam- 
bono about 1450; a Crucifixion, probably by Spinello Aretino; and a St. Bar- 
tholomew, an early Spanish painting, the exact date and provenance of which 
have not been determined. Among the interesting works of sculpture are a 
marble head of David (?) attributed to Bernini, and four alabaster plaques with 
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statuettes, of French origin, which once formed parts of two carved tombs now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. (R. W., B. Worc. Mus. X, 1919, pp. 
65-73; 4 figs.; XI, 1920, pp. 2-5 and 7-15; 7 figs.) 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


PARIS.—Acquisition of Mexican Manuscripts.—The Bibliothéque Nationale 
has recently received from the Countess of Charencey about twenty manu- 
scripts in different ancient languages of Mexico and Central America. . They 
were formerly in the collections of Brasseur de Bourbourg and Alphonse Pinart, 
and are of great philological value. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1919, p. 293.) 

TORONTO.—Acquisitions of the Ontario Provincial Museum.—In the 
Thirty-first Annual Archaeological Report of the Ontario Provincial Museum, 
1919, pp. 101-120 (20 figs.) C. B. Orr records the acquisitions of the Museum 
for the past year, comprising pipes, various objects of stone, etc. 


